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The Chief Characteristics of President McKinley, 
Col. ‘Theodore Roosevelt, William J. Bryan, 
and Mr. Adlai Ewing Stevenson. 


When judging of the leading charac- 
teristics of any great or public man the 
one difficulty that presents itself is in so 
interpreting one’s opinions that however 
they may differ from the reader’s, the 
latter may, at any rate, regard them, if 
he so chooses, from the same standpoint 
if he will logically follow the arguments 
that are used. 

In our present article we wish to be 
guided entirely by facts as expressed by 
the features and the outlines of the head 
of each of the gentlemen whose portraits 
are here presented, without any political 
bias whatever. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM WKINLEY. 


William McKinley, who has just been 
nominated as Republican candidate for 
President, is a man of ample power, 
physically and mentally speaking. He 
has a large head and apparently an 
active brain which is poised on a fine 
organization. The chest is well filled 
out, the shoulders broad, and capable of 
considerable physical exercise; the lung 
power, as indicated, is able to vitalize his 
circulatory system and yields him an 


ample amount of arterial blood. There 
is not the expression of weakness about 
his physique or ill health that we often 
find with men possessing a large and 
active brain. The Eiffel tower in Paris 
possesses an ample base for its immense 
height, and when one travels to the top 
it gives the feeling of security as one 
reaches the pinnacle. So the man with 
a large brain, he needs a healthy body as 
a foundation for it. 

Mr. McKinley is a well-balanced man, 
with a substantiality, a solidity, and 
thoroughness not often found in our 
political arena. His features are well 
marked and indicate strength and re- 
liability, as though nothing was too dif- 
ficult for his attainment, and, further, 
that when committed to a plan of work 
he meant to carry it out. Besides the 
aggressiveness expressed in the nose and 
the dignity and seriousness manifested 
in the lips and eyes, we see kindliness 
and comradeship in the chin; in the end 
of the nose we find the power of analysis 
and great persistency of character, and 
rather strength of will in a mental sense 
than the fighting propensity. 

Andrew Jackson had more of the 








Wellingtonian type of features than has 
Mr. McKinley; the latter is no warrior 
and would not look well at the head of 
an army any more than Admiral Dewey 
would be capable of filling a presidential 
chair. Some men can successfully win 
contests without unsheathing their 
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inine inheritance that he has received 
probably from his mother, and it mani- 
fests itself in the dimple in the chin. 
Had Mr. McKinley a less aggressive 
nose and less firm lips than are seen in 
all his portraits, and verily in the man 
himself, he would be led more easily 








swords, while others are only too ready 
to show the sparkling steel. 

The mouth is firm but not passionate 
or particularly ambitious; there is more 
dignity and reticence expressed in this 
feature of the face than ambition. 
What to many is the most surprising 
feature of the face is the strong fem- 

















Photo by Rockwood. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM M’KINLEY, 


by this feature of the chin, which is 
more often to be seen in the face of a 
woman than a man. 

We think that facts, in Mr. McKin- 
ley’s life, indicate what the physiognom- 
ical side in the whole lower part of the 
face shows, namely, conjugal devoted- 
ness, sincere affection, and unswerving 
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regard for personal friends.. The 
breadth of the chin indicates courage 
without that repulsiveness. of manner 
and speech which so often dominates in 
men who push themselves to the front. 
Mr. McKinley’s head is evidently 
twenty-three inches in circumference by 
fifteen inches over the top from ear to 
ear, while its length is well propor- 
tioned, Although the large head does 
not necessarily make a successful poli- 
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there is a logic that accompanies the 
answer. Asa child he showed this fore- 
sight and command over other children 
who must have looked to him for the 
why and the wherefore of things. 
Intellectual labor to him must be a 
pleasure rather than a drain upon his 
resource, hence when he examines a sub- 
ject he will survey it in a general way 
first, and then will pull it to pieces with 
great minuteness. Comparison, it will 


Photo by Rockwood. 





GOVERNOR THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


tician or business man, yet when we find 
quality of organization as well as size 
and balance of power, then we may 
reasonably expect from such a person 
consistency of action, speech, and work. 

His forehead is high and broad, not 
high and narrow as in many gifted and 
eloquent politicians. This height and 
breadth have always given to Mr. Mc- 
Kinley a considerateness, a thoughtful- 
ness, and a substantiality of mind and 
purpose that will not work quickly, but 
when a decided answer has to be given 





be noticed, in the central line of the 
forehead, is exceedingly strong in devel- 
opment, and when used in connection 
with his Human Nature will manifest 
the strong power of analysis that is ex- 
pressed at the tip of the nose; he will, 
therefore, not only have a reason for his 
opinions but will be able to give a logical 
one. His massive brow enables him to 
take in details, hence he should be able 
to gather data and information quite 
readily. If he were examining a pris- 
oner at the bar as an attorney he would 
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be searching in his questions in order to 
get the full amount of information that 
he sought. He knows how to come 
right to the point and “hit the nail on 
the head,” when he has taken into ac- 
count the general principles of the sub- 
ject. Some men differ from him and 
will plunge to the main issue at first and 
focus their questions without surveying 
a subject. In the case of the President 
his head indicates that he wishes to ex- 
press the thought that if a thing is 
worth doing at all it is worth doing well. 
He is not in as great a hurry or rush to 
obtain his point as the New York motor- 
men are to maintain their record; he 
prefers to proceed at a pace that he can 
sustain. This fact is indicated by the 
height of his head, as well as by his in- 
tellectual lobe; the former represents a 
large development of Veneration, Be- 
nevolence, and Conscientiousness, as 
will be seen in the portrait produced by 
Charles Parker, Washington, D. C., and 
the full side view taken by George Rock- 
wood, New York. 

His large Benevolence makes “ the 
whole world kin” to him, hence he can- 
not easily antagonize himself or consent 
to a coup d’état which we have known 
some presidential officers adopt in order 
to surprise foreign nations. His Ven- 
eration is what gives him his strong re- 
spect for, and in, constitutional policies, 
yet his Benevolence broadens his con- 
servatism which prevents him from be- 
ing a narrow bigot or a rash radical. 
The elevation of his head shows sym- 
pathy, respect, integrity, and power to 
appreciate superiority wherever he finds 
it. Some men may judge him to be too 
yielding in his policy and too much in- 
clined to listen to the suggestions of first 
one and then another; is this not rather 
the result of his respect for the opinions 
of others? and does it not show the gen- 
uine breadth of his character? We 
think it does. a 

He is not lacking in the organ of 
Firmness, hence can be determined in 
his efforts, firm in his principles, solid 
in his decisions, and capable of carrying 
out the conclusions that he forms. We 
suppose there is not a man who has been 
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elected president who has not more or 
less allowed himself to be influenced by 
others—he would not be human if he 
did not adhere somewhat to the solici- 
tude of his party; yet a president re- 
quires personal will power, and a deep 
sense of his responsibilities in order to 
steer clearly in the middle of the road, 
or “ mediocra firma.” 

Mr. McKinley’s Language has devel- 
oped considerably since his earlier por- 
traits were taken, but the faculty is not 
extravagant and shows the thought- 
ful and solicitous kind of expres- 
sion rather than that which is pro- 
fuse or redundant. He is open, frank, 
and candid in argument, but he always 
shows in his speech a foresight that pre- 
vents him from committing himself to 
what he cannot carry out, and thus 
causes him to regret what a shallower 
mind would have said without thought. 

If we may refer once more to the face, 
his hospitality is shown by the curves 
which pass down from the side of his 
cheeks, while his concentration is por- 
trayed in the distinct indentation from 
the nose to the upper lip. The base 
of his head indicates executiveness, 
while the whole outline is indicative 
of thought, common-sense, sympathy, 
equity, and a desire to win the esteem 
and confidence of those who implant 
their trust in him. 


COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Seldom has there been so much con- 
troversy and uncertainty about the nom- 
ination of a Republican Vice-President 
as was experienced this spring when 
Governor Roosevelt was asked to allow 
his name to stand for nomination. Be- 
ing Governor of so important a State as 
New York it was indeed difficult for a 
decision to be arrived at either by him- 
self or political wire-pullers like Sen- 
ators Hanna and Platt. As Governor 
of New York State Col. Roosevelt oc- 
cupies a very important position and an 
independent one to a large extent, while 
the duties of Vice-President at Wash- 
ington are quite different. He has, 
however, shown himself equal to any 
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task where duty has seemed to point, 
and it is believed that he will strength- 
en the Republican party considerably 
by his personal influence and executive 
ability by being President McKinley’s 
right-hand man. If events should 
prove that he takes this office, we trust 
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stitution,’ which is shown in his mas- 
sive chest and ample lung power, hence 
he has more balance of power than 
ninety-nine men out of ahundred. His 
excellent stock gives a background to 
his character which is quite phenomenal, 
as he can claim to have Dutch, Scotch, 
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Photo by Rockwood. 


COLONEL WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 


there will be a bond of union between 
the President and Vice-President sim- 
ilar to that which was experienced be- 
tween President McKinley and Vice- 
President Hobart. 

Col. Roosevelt possesses an excellent 
organization for executive work. He 
has what one might call an “ iron con- 


Irish, French, and Huguenot blood in 
his veins. His head indicates several 
powerful and distinct qualities of mind, 
which show through his large Firmness, 
his Conscientiousness, his Cautiousness, 
his Causality, and Destructiveness. The 
first is from his Seotch ancestry, to- 
gether with the fore part of his Cau- 
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tiousness, giving him foresight, capacity 
to look ahead, and take aim before he 
fires a shot. 

He receives his versatility of mind 
from his Irish inheritance, and his wiri- 
ness and integrity are inherited from his 


MR, A. E, 


Huguenot stock; while his scrupulous- 
ness and integrity are inherited from his 
Dutch ancestry. He combines as very 
few men do, great strength and robust- 
ness and energy of mind and body with 
keen sympathies and gentleness. He is 
not beyond looking at the small favors 
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that are granted him even when consid- 
ering large and important matters. 

He has dynamic force, and electric 
magnetism which he uses to good effect. 
He has been used to work where leader- 
ship was necessary, and to a certain ex- 





STEVENSON. 


tent he will still hold a position—if 
elected—that will require the same tact 
and executiveness as he has used on for- 
mer occasions; for in presiding over the 
Senate a man needs a keen sense of hu- 
man nature, large perceptive faculties, 
and any amount of patience; thus on 
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this account, we believe that he will be 
able to fully satisfy any demands that 
are made upon him. 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 


William J. Bryan, nominated as Dem- 
ocratic candidate for President, presents 


CoOL, W. 


a very different organization to that of 
William McKinley, hence the compar- 
ison between the two is an interesting 


psychological, phrenological, and phys- 


lognomical study. In preparing for 
any kind of race, whether it be an ath- 
letic race, a horse race, or one for a pres- 
idential office, several things have to be 
considered, and a man who hopes to win 
generally places himself in the hands of 
a trainer so that his limbs will be supple, 
the nerve power well under control, and 
the intellect substantial. A trainer for 
the English Derby or the Australian 
Cup would not think of placing a mag- 
nificent cart horse along with the high- 
spirited light-footed racer who has al- 
ready won many prizes for speed; but in 
the contest among men substantiality of 
character is called for, although elo- 
quence may go very far to secure the 
coveted position. : 

In Mr. Bryan’s organization we find a 
suppleness and working power which 
make him master of himself and his po- 
sition. He appears to have a keenly re- 
cuperative nature that is capable of 
working in a remarkable manner and of 
extending his energies through a tre- 
mendous fatigue of body and mind. He 
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possesses a fine physical organization 
and should enjoy health, but it is pos- 
sible for him to over-tax his powers on 
account of his enthusiasm, which is so 
great, and being connected with political - 
life it is not easy for a man of his nature 
to draw the line, and had he not in- 
herited a great deal of his recuperative 
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MR. A. E. STEVENSON. 


power he would not be able to maintain 
the hard work that he often gives him- 
self. 

He possesses the ample chest power 
calculated to make a good orator, and he 
has the mental qualifications that enable 
him to be a ready speaker and a fluent 
debater. He is never at a loss for a 
word, hence he can fill any gap that may 
arise in a meeting where he is a speaker. 
This is owing to the fact that he has 
large Language, a wonderful degree of 
Comparison, and very little reserve to his 
nature. He speaks in a frank and can- 
did way instead of cautiously approach- 
ing a subject. Were his head broad at 
the base and sides he would be more tact- 
ful, diplomatic, and reserved in manner 
and speech, but his enthusiasm carries 
him straight ahead, and many a slip may 
be overlooked on account of the ear- 
nestness and zeal that he throws into his 
utterances. 

His forehead is particularly well de- 
veloped in the central qualities, which 
give him an excellent memory of men; 
in fact, we think it would be difficult 
for him to forget people with whom he 
had once become associated. His mem- 
ory of facts and special events should be 
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of very great service to him as a lawyer 
or politician. His love of metaphor is 
great, few men are better able to make 
more out of a subject under considera- 
tion, and make that subject interesting 
than Mr. Bryan; he knows how to throw 
so many side lights upon it, that the 
material itself does not appear to be 
scanty when he is handling it. Some 
men can only relate facts as they find 
them; they have no gift of imagination, 
no power to swell on a subject, and no 
emotional nature to sway an audience. 
Mr. Bryan to the contrary knows how to 
use figure of speech, geniality of man- 
ner, and the light and shade of imagi- 
nation that give much color to a dry 
subject. He knows what people like to 
hear, and he has an attractive way of 
presenting his ideas. 

His social nature and the emotional 
side of his character are both strongly 
represented, and his accurate knowledge 
of human nature enables him to throw 
more friendliness and sympathy into his 
speeches than actual logic, hence per- 
sons will go away from a meeting at 
which he has been the chief speaker and 
feel as though they had been entertained 
and also as though he had been speaking 
to each one of them personally. 

The availability of his mind is such 
that he knows how to touch the right 
chord and stir the sentiments of the peo- 
ple in his favor. 

Executiveness is not wanting, and he 
shows considerable aggressiveness in the 
development of his Destructiveness, as 
well as in the powerful outline of his 
nose. There is not so much concentra- 
tion of thought shown in the length of 
the upper lip from the nose to the mouth 
as in some speakers, hence he will never 
weary an audience. The great power of 
the man is shown in the upper fore part 
of his head, namely, in his Benevolence. 
This brings him in touch with the peo- 
ple with whom he comes in contact; it is 
this faculty to a large extent that gives 
a sparkle and intensity to his eyes, and 
enables him to express a kindly attitude 
toward those who make appeals to him 
for help. He has also a large develop- 
ment of Veneration that makes him 
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highly religious, and with some people 
this will undoubtedly have a fine moral 


effect. He is more devoted to forms 
and ceremonies than he is to the strict 
sense of equity and conscientious 
scruples, he enters strongly into the 
spirit of the worship, particularly that 
form of it that he has given himself to, 
and we should not be surprised to 
find that the Presbyterian Church was 
more in his way of thinking than any 
other. 

As a teacher or professor he would 
not be so strict a disciplinarian with his 
students, but he would win their confi- 
dence more through his persuasive man- 
ner and personal magnetism than by 
laying down rules of etiquette. His 
Firmness gives him tenacity of purpose, 
and together with the organ of Hope he 
shows sanguineness of mind and the 
capacity to work against odds, thus in 
law he would often win a case by his per- 
sistency and persuasiveness of argument. 
He is not a man who will stand aloof 
from people, but rather one who would 
mingle with the crowd and give a hearty 
shake of the hand to everyone who ex- 
pressed a desire to meet him. His mind 
is electric, but he has not so much power 
for deep thought and reflection as those 
whose foreheads are broader in their 
upper portion. ~He is a man well calcu- 
lated to “ take ” with a certain class of 
people, because of his wonderful ability 
to understand human life in all its 
phases, and when meeting him for the 
first time persons cannot fail to feel the 
friendliness of his nature. 

He is quick to make up his mind, sa- 
gacious in deciding a knotty point of 
difference of opinion; in fact, his forte 
lies in his ready command of available 
language, and his power to suit himself 
to the occasion, but on matters requiring 
great deliberation he would need to use 
all his deliberateness of mind, and bring 
himself largely under control before ex- 
pressing his opinions. Some men err 
with being too philosophical and delib- 
erate while others fire their cannon be- 
fore they have properly taken aim. 
The happy medium is not easy to find. 

Mr. Bryan has developed many of his 
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qualities to the advantage of himself and 
character during the past few years, 
though as a boy he was known as the 
orator of his class. 


MR. ADLAI EWING STEVENSON. 


There was a spirited and even dra- 
matie contest at Kansas City over the 
Democratic nomination of Adlai Ewing 
Stevenson, and when comparing the 
photograph of this gentleman with that 
of William J. Bryan we see that there is 
a great difference in the heads of the 
two leaders of the Democratic party. 
While Bryan’s head is high and narrow 
Stevenson’s is high in the posterior su- 
perior region of the head and broad at 
the base around the ears and across the 
brow. He ought, therefore, to make a 
very favorable balance to Bryan, if 
elected. There is much fluency of 
speech, floweriness of language, wild 
enthusiasm, and expressiveness in Bry- 
an’s character, while in Stevenson we 
find a warrior of the old type, one who 
is more conservative, practical, and 
steady-going; he may bend to rule and 
leadership up to a certain point, but his 
nose is of the executive type and fully 
represents the strength of his head in 
the region of Firmness; it has also a 
good bridge to it; although the fighting 
element is strong, yet the lines that go 
from it indicate sympathy and hospi- 
tality. 

He is a man possessing steadiness of 
purpose, and the intensity expressed in 
his eye shows fervor, strength of char- 
acter, and determination of mind. His 
perceptive qualities give him ample abil- 
ity to observe and take everything into 
account that bears on his particular 
work. He is just the man to strengthen 
the candidature of William J. Bryan; 
we doubt if anyone could have been bet- 
ter selected to run in harness with him. 
He is a man of experience, too, and his 
experience he has not bought for noth- 
ing. He possesses personal magnetism 
and must have a strong masculine and 


powerful way of expressing his opin- 
ions. With his strength of character 
and regard for substantiality linked to 
Bryan’s adaptability and pliable mind 
we find a favorable combination of ele- 
ments for the Democratic party. Very 
soon the country will be asked to decide 
who is to govern and hold the reins of 
administration for the next four years. 
Taking into account the present affairs 
abroad we judge that the office will be 
full of responsibility, hence wise and 
tactful administration is necessary. 


In summing up the two presidential 
candidates we find that Mr. McKinley 
has a high and broad top head, while Mr. 
Bryan has a high and narrow develop- 
ment in the same region. This makes 
the former sympathetic and substantial, 
and the latter sympathetic and emotion- 
al. Mr. McKinley’s forehead is broad 
and high, Mr. Bryan’s is centrally de- 
veloped but is not comparatively so 
broad. Mr. McKinley thinks before he 
speaks, while Mr. Bryan thinks while he 
speaks. The Language of Mr. McKin- 
ley is directed more through his Causal- 
ity and Cautiousness, while the Lan- 
guage of Mr. Bryan is dictated through 
his Benevolence, Comparison, and the 
head above the ears in Secretiveness and 
Cautiousness, which give him tact and 
reserve, while Mr. Bryan is somewhat 
narrow in the same region when it is 
compared with its height, hence he is 
free and outspoken, and appears to tell 
all he knows on a subject. 

Both men have strong perceptive 
qualities, but Mr. McKinley would pre- 
fer to think over what he has seen before 
he relates it, while Mr. Bryan can repro- 
duce his knowledge on the spur of the 
moment, and prefers to take less time to 
consider the actual method of reproduc- 
ing it. 

Taking the general characteristics of 
the two men they differ very materially 
from each other, and we can see how 
some people will follow the one man as a 
leader, and why others would prefer the 
other man for opposite reasons. 
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Dr. Gall on the Organ and Faculty of Construc- 


tiveness. 


rom the 


The facts on which Phrenology is 
founded are so numerous and varied 
that it is difficult to give even an ab- 
stract of them. 

Dr. Gall’s account of Constructive- 
ness occupies sixteen quarto pages, so 
that we are necessarily compelled great- 
ly to abridge his statements. He gives 
the following account of the discov- 
ery: 
When he first turned his attention to 
the talent for construction, manifested 
by some individuals, he had not discov- 
ered the fact that every primitive fac- 
ulty is connected with a particular part 
of the brain as its organ; and on this 
account, he directed his observations 
toward the whole head of great mech- 
anicians. He was frequently struck 
with the circumstance that the head 
of these artists was as large in the tem- 
poral regions as at the cheek-bones. 
This, however, although occurring fre- 
quently, was not a certain and infallible 
characteristic; and hence he was led by 
degrees to believe that the talent de- 
pended on a particular power. To dis- 
cover a particular indication of it in the 
head, he made acquaintance with men 
of distinguished mechanical genius 
wherever he found them: he studied the 
forms of their heads and moulded them. 
He soon met some in whom the diam- 
eter from temple to temple was greater 
than that from the one zigomatic bone 
to the other; and at last found two cele- 
rated mechanicians, in whom there ap- 
peared two swellings, round and distinct 
at the temples. These heads convinced 
him, that it is not the circumstance of 
equality in the zigomatic and temporal 
diameters, which indicated a genius for 
mechanical construction, but a round 
protuberance in the temporal region, 
situated in some individuals a little be- 
hind, and in others a little behind and 


** Annals of Phrenology,” 1834. 


above the eye. This protuberance is 
always found in concomitance with 
great constructive talent, and when the 
zigomatic diameter is equal to it, there 
is then a parallelism of the face; but, as 
the zigomatic bone is not connected 
with the organ, and projects more or 
less in different individuals, this form 
of countenance is not an invariable con- 
comitant of constructive talent, and 
ought not to be taken as the measure of 
the development of the organ.* 

Having thus obtained some idea of 
the seat and external appearance of the 
organ, Dr. Gall assiduously multiplied 
observations. At Vienna, some gentle- 
men of distinction brought to him a 
person, concerning whose talents they 
solicited his opinion. He stated that 
he ought to have a great tendency to- 
ward mechanics. The gentlemen im- 
agined that he was mistaken, but the 
subject of the experiment was greatly 
struck with this observation. He was 
the famous painter Unterberger. To 
show that Dr. Gall had judged with per- 
fect accuracy, he declared that he had 
always had a passion for the mechanical 
arts, and that he painted only for a live- 
lihood. He carried the party to his 
house, where he showed them a multi- 
tude of machines and instruments, 
some of which he had invented, and 
others improved. Besides, Dr. Gall re- 
marks that the talent for design, so es- 
sential to a painter, is connected with 
the organ of Constructiveness, so that 
the art which he practised publicly was 
a manifestation of the faculty. 

Dr. Scheel, of Copenhagen, had at- 
tended a course of Dr. Gall’s lectures at 

*In the plates and busts published in this 
country, the organ is placed too low and too 
far forward. Ina great variety of instances 
we have found it very distinctly marked, a 
little upward and backward from the situa- 
tion in the busts. 
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Vienna, from which he went to Rome. 
One day he entered abruptly, when Dr. 
Gall was surrounded by his pupils, and 
presenting to him the cast of a skull, 
asked his opinion of it. Dr. Gall in- 
stantly said, that he ‘ had never seen the 
organ of Constructiveness so largely 
developed as in the head in question.’ 
Scheel continued his interrogatories. 
Dr. Gall then pointed out also a large 
development of the organs of Amative- 
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he described to them beforehand what 
form of a head he ought to have, and 
they went to visit him: it was the in- 
genious mathematical instrument-mak- 
er, Lindner, at Vienna; and his temples 
rose out in two little rounded irregular 
prominences. Dr. Gall had previously 
found the same form of head in the 
celebrated mechanician and astronomer 
David, Frére Augustin, and in the 
famous Voigtlaender, mathematical in- 
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ness and Imitation. ‘ How do you find 
the organ of Coloring?’ ‘I had not 
previously adverted to it,’ said Gall, 
‘for it is only moderately developed.’ 
Scheel replied, with much satisfaction, 
‘that it was a cast of the skull of 
Raphael.’ Every reader, acquainted 
with the history of this celebrated 
genius, will perceive that Dr. Gall’s in- 
dications are exceedingly characteristic. 

Several of Dr. Gall’s auditors spoke 
to him of a man who was gifted with an 
extraordinary talent for mechanics, and 





strument-maker. At Paris, Prince 
Schwartzenberg, then minister of Aus- 
tria, wished to put Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim to the test. When they arose 
from table, he conducted Dr. Gall into 
an adjoining apartment, and showed 
him a young man: without speaking a 
word, he and the Prince rejoined the 
company, and he requested Dr. Spurz- 
heim to go and examine the young man’s 
head. During his absence, Dr. Gall 
told the company what he thought of 
the youth. Dr. Spurzheim immedi- 
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ately returned, and said that he be- 
lieved him to be a great mechanician 
or an eminent artist in some collateral 
branch. The Prince, in fact, had 
brought him to Paris on account of his 
great mechanical talents, and supplied 
him with the means of following out 
his studies, 

Dr. Gall adds that at Vienna, and in 
the whole course of his travels, he had 
found this organ developed in mechan- 
icians, architects, designers, and sculp- 
tors, in proportion to their talent; for 
example, in Messrs. Fischer and Zauner, 
sculptors at Vienna; Grosch, engraver 
at Copenhagen; Plotz, painter; Hause, 
architect; Block, at Wurzburg; Cano- 
va; Muller, engraver; Danecker, sculp- 
tor, at Stuttgart; Baumann, engineer 
for mathematical and astronomical in- 
struments; in a young man, whose in- 
struction the late King of Wurtemberg 
intrusted to M. Danecker, because he 
had remarked in him a great talent for 
mechanics; in M. Hosslein, of Augs- 
burg, who, in 1807, had constructed, 
from simple description, a hydraulic 
bélier, which, with a descent of two feet, 
raised water more than four feet; in Ot- 
tony and Pfug, at Jena; Hueber, design- 
er of insects, at Augsburg; in Baa- 
der and Reichenbacher, at Munich; in 
Baron Drais, inventor of the velocipede, 
and of a new system of calculation; in 
Bréguet and Regnier, at Paris, etc., ete. 

Dr. Spurzheim mentions the case of a 
milliner of Vienna, who was remarkable 
for constructive talent in her art, and in 
whom the organ is very large. A cast 
of her skull presents an appearance, in 
this particular part, resembling Ra- 
phael’s. 

Dr. Gall mentions that it is difficult 
to discover the position of this organ in 
some of the lower animals, on account 
of the different disposition of the con- 
volutions, their small size, and the total 
absence of several of them which are 
found in man. The organ of Music in 
the lower creatures is situated toward 
the middle of the arch of the eyebrow, 
and that of Constructiveness lies a little 
behind it. In the hamster, marmot, 
and castor, of which he gives plates, it 
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is easily recognized; and at the part in 
question, the skulls of these animals 
bear a close resemblance to each other. 
In the “ rongeurs,” the organ will be 
found immediately above and before the 
base of the zygomatic arch, and the 
greater the talent for construction the 
more this region of their head is pro- 
jecting. The rabbit burrows under 
ground, and the hare lies upon the sur- 
face, and yet their external members are 
the same. On comparing their skulls, 
this region will be found more devel- 
oped in the rabbit than in the hare. 
The same difference is perceptible be- 
tween the crania of birds which build 
nests, and of those which do not build. 
Indeed, the best way to become ac- 
quainted with the appearence of the or- 
gan in the lower animals is to compare 
the heads of the same species of animals 
which build, with those which do not 
manifest this instinct; the hare, for ex- 
ample, with the rabbit, or birds which 
make nests with those which do not. 
Thus far Dr. Gall. Our own belief 
in this faculty and organ is founded on 
the following, among other observa- 
tions: The organ is very largely devel- 
oped in Mr. Brunell, the celebrated in- 
ventor of machinery for making blocks, 
for the rigging of ships by means of 
steam, and who has, besides, shown a 
great talent for mechanics in numerous 
departments of art. It is large in Ed- 
wards, an eminent engraver; Wilkie, 
Haydon, and J. F. Williams, celebrated 
painters; in Sir W. Herschel, whose 
great discoveries in astronomy arose 
from the excellence of his telescopes 
made by his own hands; and in Mr. 
Samuel Joseph, an eminent sculptor. 
In the late Sir Henry Raeburn, who was 
bred a goldsmith, but became a painter 
by the mere impulse of nature, without 
teaching, and without opportunities of 
study, we observed it large. We have 
found it large also in Mr. Scoular, a 
very promising young sculptor, who dis- 
played this talent at a very early age. 
We have noticed it large in all the emi- 
nent operative surgeons of this city; in 
our distinguished engravers, such as Mr. 
James Stewart, Mr. Lizars, and Mr. C. 
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Thomson; and also in the most cele- 
brated cabinet-makers, who have dis- 
played invention in their art. We have 
observed it and Form large in a great 
number of children, who were fond of 
clipping and drawing figures. A mem- 
ber of the Medical Society, some years 
ago, read an essay against phrenology in 
that body. He asked a phrenologist to 
take tea with him, and thereafter to go 
and hear the paper. During tea his son 
entered the room, and his lady, pointing 
to the child, said to the phrenologist, 
“Well, what do you perceive in this 





LARGE CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 


head?” The 


replied, 
“Form and Constructiveness are large, 
and he ought to clip or draw figures 
with some taste.”—“ Very correct,” an- 
swered the lady, and produced several 
beautiful specimens of his ingenuity in 


phrenologist 


this respect. Her husband observed 
that “it was a curious coincidence,” 
and proceeded to read his paper, and 
remains, we believe, an opponent, but a 
courteous one, to this day. One fact is 
no evidence on which to found belief, 
but it ought to lead to observation, 
while the author of the essay con- 
demned phrenology on argument alone. 
The writer of this article, many years 
ago, and before he knew phrenology, 
employed a tailor, who spoiled every suit 
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of clothes he attempted to make; and he 
was obliged to leave him for another, 
who was much more successful. Both 
are still alive, and he has often re- 
marked that in the former the organ in 
question is very defective, while in the 
latter it is amply developed. On the 
other hand, we possess a cast of the head 
of a very ingenious friend, distinguished 
for his talents as an author, who has 
often complained to us of so great a 
want of constructive ability that he 
found it difficult even to learn to write; 
and in his head, although large in other 
dimensions, there is a conspicuous defi- 
ciency in the region of Constructiveness. 
The casts and skulls of the New Hol- 
landers are all remarkably narrow in the 
situation of this organ; and travellers 
have reported, that the constructive arts 
are in a lower condition with them than 
with almost any other variety of the hu- 
man race. Contrasted with them are 
the Italians and French. An accurate 
and intelligent phrenologist authorizes 
us to state that during his travels in 
Italy he observed a full development of 
Constructiveness to be a general feature 
in the Italian head; and we have ob- 
served the same to hold, but in a less 
degree, in the French. Both of these 
nations possess this organ in a higher 
degree than the English in general. 
Individuals, among the latter, are great- 
ly gifted with it, and the nation in gen- 
eral possesses high intellectual organs, 
so that great discoveries in art are made 
in this country by particular persons, 
and speedily adopted and carried for- 
ward by those whom they benefit; but 
the natural tastes for works of art, and 
the enjoyment derived from them, are 
here less in degree and less general than 
in France, and especially than in Italy. 
The busts of eminent artists of former 
ages display also a great development of 
this organ; in particular, in the bust of 
Michael Angelo, in the church Santa 
Croce at Florence, the breadth from 
temple to temple is enormous. The re- 
flecting organs, also, situated in the 
forehead, and likewise Ideality in him 
are very large; and these add under- 
standing and taste to the instinctive tal- 
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ent for works of art, conferred by Con- 
structiveness. 

When Dr. Spurzheim was in Edin- 
burgh, in 1817, he visited the work-shop 
of Mr. James Mylne, brass-founder, a 
gentleman who himself displays no 
small inventive genius in his trade, and 
in whom Constructiveness is largely de- 
veloped, and examined the heads of his 
apprentices. The following is Mr. 
Mylne’s account of what took place 
upon the occasion: 

“On the first boy presented to Dr. 
Spurzheim, after his entering the shop, 
he observed that he would excel in any- 
thing he was put to. In this he was 
perfectly correct, as he was one of the 
cleverést boys I ever had. On proceed- 
ing farther, Dr. Spurzheim remarked of 
another boy that he would make a good 
workman. In this instance, also, his 
observation was well founded. An 
elder brother of his was working next 
him, who, he said, would also turn out 
a good workman, but not equal to the 
other. I mentioned that in point of 
fact the former was the best, although 
both were good. In the course of fur- 
ther observation, Dr. Spurzheim re- 
marked of others that they ought to be 
ordinary tradesmen, and they were so. 
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At last he pointed out one, who, he said, 
ought to be of a different cast, and of 
whom I would never be able to make 
anything as a workman, and this 
turned out to be too correct; for the boy 
served an apprenticeship of seven years, 
and when done he was not able to do 
one-third of the work performed by 
other individuals to whose instruction 
no greater attention had been paid. So 
much was I struck with Dr. Spurz- 
heim’s observations, and so correct have 
I found the indications presented by 
the organization to be, that when work- 
men, or boys to serve as apprentices, ap- 
ply to me, I at once give the preference 
to those possessing large Constructive- 
ness; and if the deficiency is very great, 
I would be disposed to decline receiving 
them, being convinced of their inability 
to succeed.” 

Dr. Gall mentions that at Miil- 
hausen, in Switzerland, the manufact- 
urers do not receive into their employ- 
ment any children except those who, 
from an early age, have displayed a tal- 
ent for the arts in drawing and clipping 
figures, because they know, from their 
experience, that such subjects alone 
will become expert and intelligent 
workmen. 


The Physiology of the Mind. 


By J. B. Exanp, or Lonpon. 


(Concluded from page 43.) 


Let it be remembered that these cells 
are the power by which the chemical 
changes in the body are brought about. 
The cells in the salivary glands of the 
mouth and of the glands of the stomach 
and pancreas form the juices by which 
food is digested. And where there are 
organs for definite purposes, the cells 
which go to form them maintain that 
revivifying power which keeps the 
organ in proper condition for its work. 
This cell is the beginning of the outline 
of my picture, and I have dwelt upon 
the importance of its functions as my 


complete outline of the mental physiol- 
ogy springs up in its deviating paths— 
even as an artist’s picture has a point of 
commencement and goes on to its com- 
pletion. I have already assumed that 
the cell of which I have been speaking 
is a human cell and not that of a plant 
or a lower animal, and it becomes clear 
that according to the nature of the orig- 
inal germ-cell, so the subsequent physi- 
ology. Very early in the development 
of a human being the nervous system, 
which is developed first, is represented 
only by the spinal marrow in the form 
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of a tube running down the back part 
of the body. Running through the 
whole length of the tube is a central 
fine canal containing fluid. From this 
is immediately developed the brain 
with its two hemispheres and subse- 
quent convolutions, and the thirty-one 
pairs of primary spinal nerves, which 
spring from the spine atevarying dis- 
tances down the spinal cdlumn. The 
brain, with its many organs and spinal 
column, which is kept in touch with the 
whole body by its. nerve-fibres, com- 
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three each by the anterior and posterior 
development of the interior gray matter 
and nerve-cells of the cord, and are 
called anterior, lateral, and posterior 
columns. Along the anterior column, 
motor or voluntary impulses are trans- 
mitted from the brain and from the 
spinal column to the particular muscles 
concerned in the desired action. Along 
the posterior columns of the spinal cord 
sensory impulses are conveyed—sensa- 
tions of heat, cold, and pain. The 
two middle columns appear to be chiefly 
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ASCENDING FIBERS OF THE BRAIN. 


prises the nervous system, that wonder- 
ful central head-quarters which re- 
sponds to the sensations of the five 
senses, and the nerve-fibres of which 
brought into association with the intel- 
lectual, moral, selfish, and domestic 
lobes of the brain, produce that marvel- 
ous sense of consciousness—knowledge, 
imagination, aspiration, and love— 
which has always been an enigma to the 
man who possessed it. 

For the operations of consciousness, 
etc., the spinal cord is divided into two 
columns by anterior and posterior fis- 
sures, and these are again divided into 


concerned in the function of respiration 
and the automatic action of the heart 
and other organs. 

In connection with the spinal column 
I must here mention those nerve-fibres 
which ramified through all the body re- 
port sensations to the nervous ganglia, 
and which they in their turn pass on to 
the spinal nerves and column, forming 
a magnificent system of communication 
between the inner and outer world very 
similar to the telegraphic wires and ap- 
paratus of worldly commerce. At the 
junction with the head the top of the 
spinal marrow bends forward, and the 
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three columns on either side of the 
spinal cord develop into three emi- 
nences, which are named after their 
physical appearance, viz.: the pyramids, 
the olivary or olive-like bodies, and 
the restiform, or rope-like, bodies. 
These three bodies, which are the con- 
tinuation of the three columns of the 
spinal cord, form the basis of the three 
primary lobes of the brain, the frontal, 
the middle, and the posterior. In this 
way the mental basis is gradually built 
up, showing the underlying cords and 
connections with the external part of 
the body. But further than this, it is 
necessary that the lobules of the brain 
be connected together to promote unity 
of action, and so we find at the base of 
the three primary lobes a transverse 
fibre or commissure about the thickness 
of a goose-quill which unites the lobes 
at the base, one for each column again. 
There are also other commissures, the 
principal of which is the corpus col- 
losum, which is situated centrally in 
the head and is seen when the two 
hemispheres are separated from above. 
It is a broad and fairly long band of 
medullary fibre running fore and aft, 
some three or four inches below the 
skull, about three or four inches long, 
and forms the main connecting link be- 
tween the two hemispheres. Beneath 
this commissure are situated the basal 
ganglia of the brain, the functions of 
which are not at present known to phys- 
iologists, but they have the appearance 
of being merely terminals of nerve-fibre 
tracts. The principal of these ganglia 
are the corpora striata and optic thal- 
ami. Beneath this commissure also are 
to be found the ventricles, or hollows 
of the brain, which are practically 
found in the longitudinal space be- 
tween the hemispheres. They appear 
as widenings of the central canal of the 
spinal cord. The fourth ventricle is 
the first in the continuation of the canal 
above the foramen magnum, the hole at 
the base of the skull, and is located 
partly under the cerebellum, or small 
brain. The third is placed between the 
two lobes of the optic thalami under- 
neath the great commissure, and is ap- 
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proached through the intervening canal, 
called the aqueduct of Silvius; and the 
first and second are in the internal sides 
of the two hemispheres. Each of these 
cavities open into the basal longitudinal 
fissure and contain a little fluid which, 
in cases of hydrocephalic (water on the 
brain) heads, increases and swells out 
the cavities, distending the brain gener- 
ally, and the sagittal and other sutures 
of the skull gradually open and enlarge 
in proportion to the increased bulk. 
The fifth ventricle is a hollow formed 
by the meeting of the two hemispheres 
forward in conjunction with the corpus 
callossum or great commissure. I men- 
tion these ventricles and ganglia chiefly 
because they usually occupy a hazy po- 
sition in our minds with regard to the 
brain and to show that they practically 
occupy a position centrally at the base 
of the brain equal say in bulk to a 
double-sized hen’s egg. Furthermore, 
there are those important centres of 
association claimed to have been discov- 
ered by Professor Flechsig, of the Ber- 
lin University, consisting of four con- 
nected complexes essentially differing 
from the other parts of the cerebrum in 
structure. They lie in the fore part of 
the frontal cerebrum, in the temporal 
lobe, in the hinder parietal lobe, and in 
the lobule. The activity of the centres 
of sense are directed outward; that is, 
they receive the impulse to the exercise 
of their function from without. The 
centres of association,on the other hand, 
only establish the intellectual link be- 
tween the centres of sense. They elab- 
orate the impressions of the senses. 
Their activity is directed wholly inward. 
They are the bearers of all that we call 
experience, knowledge, cognizance, 
principles, and higher feelings, and 
also of language. 

And then we have those crowning 
organs of the physiology of mentality, 
through which the primal faculties of 
the mind function and which are classi- 
fied by Phrenologists according to their 
nature and position into the intellect- 
ual, moral, selfish, domestic, and other 
groups. 

Finally, I feel it impossible to trace 
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this extraordinary connection between 
the mind and body without touching 
upon one, at any rate, of the most im- 
portant effects of the spread of the sci- 
ence of Phrenology. I refer to the re- 
ligious sentiment of mankind and 
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which Phrenology demonstrates to exist 
in the cerebral organs of man. 

[For continuation, see article in the 
“ Annual” for 1900—on “ Phrenology 
and the Christian Religion ”—by the 
same author.] 


——— 


Under the Public Eye. 


MR. DESAI, OF INDIA. 


Mr. Desai, a graduate of the Fowler 
Institute, London, is a fine representa- 
tive of his caste. He has just taken his 
degree of LL.D., and is now about to 
commence his professional life in India. 


His nature is one that is adapted to a 
professional life, and we congratulate 
him upon his attainment and fitness for 
the work in his own country. His 
brain is a very active one, and we trust 
that he will outlive the average of the 
Hindoo race, which, considering they 
mature so early, does not extend much 
beyond thirty or forty years. 

His intellectual lobe predominates, 


he is a born reasoner and metaphysi- 
cian, and of late years he has developed 
more of the practical perceptive and 
scientific qualities. Mr. L. N. Fowler 
examined his head some six years ago, 
and the writer had an opportunity of 
doing so four years ago, and conse- 
quently had a good opportunity of see- 
ing the whole head. This, however, is 
the only portrait we have seen of Mr. 
Desai. What is noticeable is the 
breadth of the brow and the height of 
the intellect; therefore he is given more 
to reflection than to observation. He 


is keenly interested in human character 


and is inclined to examine things fully 
and freely from all sides. He is a man 
of method, order, and arrangement, 
and should be able to accomplish much 
in a given time. He is a man of ex- 
quisite taste, his Ideality is large and 
active, which enables him to see things 
on their esthetic side. His moral 
nature gives him a keen sense of right 
and wrong and makes him aware of his 
duty as well as his privileges. He 
should be an able advocate, and in his 
own language will be able to interpret 
law to the satisfaction of the honest and 
the upright. He is a man of strong 
mental susceptibility, is highly idealis- 
tic, ambitious, and has a strong sense of 
perfection. He will set a good exam- 
ple to his fellow-men in the practice of 
the legal profession, which others will 
no doubt follow. 


- 


MADAME TISNE. 


Madame Tisne is a gifted scholar. 
She is one of the few fortunate French- 
women who have the honor that she 
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bears on her dress; namely, the diploma 
from the French Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; there is one other lady who 
possesses it. Her portrait appeared in 
a former number of the JOURNAL. 
Measuring Madame Tisne’s head we 
find a size and quality above the aver- 
age. It will be easily seen that her 
practical mind is capable of quickly ab- 
sorbing all facts of interest to her, even 
although she may live in a country for- 
eign to her birth. She has many gifts, 


one being her power to impart knowl- 




















MADAME TISNE., 


edge in a pleasing and interesting man- 
ner; this has enabled her to gain a rep- 
utation in this country of which few 
can boast; to the same extent in the art 
of teaching the French and other lan- 
guages. Her taste for literature has 
carried her beyond the desire to teach 
the conversational French, and conse- 
quently she gives to her pupils a love of 
all that is pure and best in a literary 
sense. She has great force of charac- 
ter, an immense amount of energy, 
great ambition and desire to excel in her 
work, but she is exceedingly modest 
and cares more for the advancement of 
her family and pupils than for personal 
distinction, though when the latter 
comes as a reward to her labors she 
values that also. She is not one, how- 


ever, to lose sight of her art and the 
magnificence of her work, to cater for 
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public applause. She is one, too, who 
becomes absorbed in her work and can- 
not easily be detracted from it for other 
pleasures. She is in her element when 
she finds that her pupils are as much in 
love with their work as she is. She is 
highly domesticated, in the sense that 
she is a true mother and looks after the 
advancement of her family. Few per- 
sons can come more readily in touch 
with foreign languages than by their in- 
tercourse with Madame Tisné. 


ETHNOLOGICAL STUDY. 
By A: ©. &. 


The study of Race Development is 
one of great interest; and no subject 
can afford more interest and give 
more proof of this than the “ Negro 
Race.” We perhaps view them and 
despise their thick lips and dark skin; 
but before the days of Pharaoh these 
people flourished and were just as up- 
lifted as they are to-day oppressed. At 
that early period they were versed in 
art and science, and designated the 
crude, undeveloped human beings of 
other countries as “heathens.” But 
with them it was, as the Messiah said, 
“The first shall be last and the last 
shall be first.” Accordingly as the 
other races advanced into enlighten- 
ment and culture, this race shrunk 
downward into obscurity, and now we 
look with pity upon those people who 
are born and reared in those almost im- 
penetrable wilds of Africa. 

We little expect therefore to find in- 
nate refinement, exalted ideas, ambi- 
tion, and loyalty of character among 
her offspring. 

Yet as I heretofore said, the ad- 
vancement is apparent, and that such 
does exist the following sketch will 
prove. Neither is the subject of this 
article an isolated case, but represents 
a small percentage of the integer which 
now exist. 

Dr. Reid is one of those upon whom 
the opportunities of education and cult- 
ure have been bestowed. He has ex- 
ercised them to the highest degree and 
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has brought forth the effects in a very 
gratifying manner. 

The picture represents a fine type of 
the race, with a manly intelligence and 
conscientious bearing. The facial an- 
gles are so modified as distinctly to in- 
dicate excellent breeding. The central 
faculties are finely developed, particu- 
larly the reasoning part of Causality, 
and Comparison, Human Nature, Be- 
nevolence, and the Perceptives are all 
well developed. He has a correspond- 
ing height and width of head, which 
shows that he is strong-minded, execu- 
tive, active, intuitive, and refined. The 
height of the crown of his head 
indicates independence which has 
characterized him from a boy; the 
order, method, and system manifested 
in everything he does being indicative 
of the activity of his intellect. 

Spirituality, Ideality, and Imitation 
give him a love and ready adaptation to 
everything that is classical; while his 
large Causality, Comparison, Human 
Nature, and Approbativeness make him 
quick to observe the relations in things 
and to excel in whatever he undertakes. 

He has an active, studious mind and 
keeps in touch with the affairs of the 
day, hence he is up-to-date in every- 
thing he does; he is also a great 
thinker. His ingenuity works along 
with his intellect, which enables him 
to bring out many new schemes of 
work. 

Dr. Reid’s head indicates that he has 
a business mind, he makes a business 
of whatever he does, and his ardor, 
sympathy, and executive power seem 
limitless. His mind is built on a com- 
prehensive plan, he can carry on busi- 
ness in large proportions; being an ex- 
ceedingly practical man, he likes to 
examine into the usefulness of things, 
hence he should guide and superintend 
affairs in a copious and liberal way. 

In short his ambition to lead among 
his race should be appreciated. He 
can superintend and direct large busi- 
ness enterprises and philanthropic in- 
vestments; he proves this as treasurer 
of the McDonough Hospital Associa- 
tion, where he has been thrice re- 
elected to fill that office, and is at pres- 
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ent on the staff of directors. A proof 
of the broadness of his sympathy is 
that he gives freely toward the support 
of the White Rose Mission, a charita- 
ble instructive association for colored 
children, and also to other charities 
from whom he holds letters of thanks, 
and in such work his business tact serves 
him as one of its directors. 

His ingenuity and artistic qualities 
are especially apparent both in~ his 


home and office, where several of his 
own pictures and drawings garnish the 
ingenuity also combines 


walls. 


His 





DR. D. P. REID. 


with his analytical faculties in the dis- 
covery of a liquid preparation which 
purifies and hardens the gums and re- 
tards decay of the teeth, thus prevent- 
ing the first stages of indigestion. 

Dr. Reid started from a humble be- 
ginning and has gained his present po- 
sition by his industry and _persever- 
ance. 

In answer to one of the letters of 
congratulation received by him from 
a professor of the dental school in 
Philadelphia which he attended, he re- 
plied that “he was only touching the 
fringe of his ambition,” so we look 
forward to his doing much good in 
developing and uplifting his race. 
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WHY DO BIRDS SING? 


There has been much speculation as 


to why birds sing. There is certainly 
some disadvantage in it, for it would re- 
veal to an enemy the proximity of a nest, 
unless the birds were wise enough not to 
sing near it, as is generally the case. A 
bird of prey might easily find a singer, 
when it could not find one which had 
no song. Darwin thought the songs of 
birds were love notes intended to charm 
mates. No doubt this is so, but many 
birds sing long after they have mated, 
as the song and chipping sparrow, the 
wood thrush and robin. I once had an 
opportunity to watch for hours daily a 
pair of chickadees building their nest. 
The male did none of the work, but he 
accompanied the female on each trip for 
material, and while she was gathering it 
he sang to her his song, and a very pretty 
one it was. He also repeated this song 
sitting on the branch of a tree while 
she was arranging the material in the 
nest. It was a very touching sight. 
Dr. Placzec has studied birds and their 
songs and he thinks “ the origin of the 
song-habit is to be found in other 
sources as well as in this important 
factor of love, among which is the joy of 
life, manifested in an irresistible deter- 
mination to announce itself in melody; 
and that the song is more perfectly 
brought out in proportion as this feeling 
is more highly developed in the organi- 
zation. Birds in freedom begin to sing 
long before pairing, and continue it, 
subject to interruptions, long afterward, 
though all passion has been extin- 
guished; and domesticated birds sing 


Notes and Comments. 
-By Dr. M. L. Horproox. 


through the whole year without regard 
to breeding-time, though no female or 
companion ever be in sight. Such 
birds, born in captivity, never feel the 
loss of freedom, and, if they are well 
taken care of, are always hearty and in 
good spirits. The bird sings, to a large 
extent, for his own pleasure; for he fre- 
quently lets himself out lustily when he 
knows he is all alone. In the spring- 
time of love, when all life is invigorated, 
and the effort to win a mate by ardent 
wooing is crowned with the joy of tri- 
umph, the song reaches its highest per- 
fection. But the male bird also sings to 
entertain his mate during the arduous 
nest-building and hatching, to cheer the 
young, and, if he be a domesticated bird, 
to give pleasure to his lord and the prov- 
idence that takes care of him, and in 
doing so to please himself. Lastly, the 
bird sings—by habit, as we call it—be- 
cause the tendency is imnate in the or- 
gans of song to exercise themselves.” 


VEGETABLE CHEESE. 


Cheese is aos ge the casein of 
milk with some fat, milk sugar, and 
mineral matter. The casein of cheese 
is very similar to the casein of peas and 
beans. The Japanese and Chinese 
make their cheese from these substances 
and use them extensively as foods. Our 
government has published an account of 
the methods of preparation, which is 
condensed as follows: 

The soy bean, which is perhaps the 
principal legume grown in Japan and 
China, is less suited for use as food in 
its natural state. It contains large 
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quantities of protein and fat, but no 
starch when properly ripened. Though 
the soy bean is not relished when cooked 
in the ordinary way, the Chinese and 
Japanese prepare very satisfactory foods 
from it. Bean cheese or bean curd, 
called by the Japanese tofu and by the 
Chinese tao hu, is one of the most im- 
portant of these products and is pre- 
pared as follows: The soy beans are 
soaked in water for about twelve hours, 
and crushed between mill-stones until 
of a uniform consisténce. The ground 
material is then boiled with about three 
times its bulk of water for an hour or 
more, and filtered through cloth. The 
filtrate is white in appearance and has 
somewhat the appearance of milk. It 
has the taste and smell of malt. Analy- 
sis shows that it resembles cow’s milk 
in composition. When heated a film 
forms on the surface which in appear- 
ance suggests cream. This is dried and 
eaten under the name of yuba. As soon 
as the soy bean milk becomes cool, some 
material is added; for instance, crude 
sea salt, containing magnesium chloride, 
which precipitates the proteid material, 
the fat being enclosed in the coagulat- 
ed mass. The coagulated material is 
pressed and kneaded into small cakes or 
cheeses. These are sometimes dipped 
in saline solutions of curcuma to color 
them. The bean cheese cakes are some- 
times eaten fresh or may be cooked in 
different ways. Often when practicable 
they are frozen. This removes a con- 
siderable part of the water present. As 
shown by analysis, the fresh bean cheese 
contains about 5 per cent. of protein and 
3 of fat and the frozen 48 per cent. of 
protein and 28 per cent. of fat. Ordi- 
nary cheese made of milk contains about 
28 per cent. protein and 36 per cent. fat. 


MISO. 


Miso resembles tofu to some extent. 
It is prepared from cooked soy beans, 
which are rubbed to a thick paste and 
fermented with rice wine ferment. 
Shoyu is a thick sauce prepared from a 
mixture of cooked pulverized soy beans, 
roasted and pulverized wheat, wheat 
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flour, salt, and water. The mass is fer- 
mented with rice wine ferment in casks 
for from one to five years, being fre- 
quently stirred. The resulting product 
is a moderately thick, brown liquid, in 
odor and taste not unlike a good qual- 
ity of meat extract, though perhaps a 
trifle more pungent. Throughout the 
East it is eaten in large quantities with 
rice and other foods and is an important 
source of protein. Under the name of 
soy sauce, it has been known to Euro- 
peans in India for many years, and is not 
unknown in the United States. Most 
of the soy bean products are fermented; 
that is, they are prepared with the aid of 
micro-organisms. The micro-organ- 
isms break down the cell walls and sim- 
ilar materials and thus the cell contents 
are rendered more accessible to the di- 
gestive juices, at the same time pecul- 
iar and pleasant flavors are developed. 
The manufacture of these products is 
of very ancient origin and affords an in- 
teresting practical illustration of the use 
of bacteria for economic purposes. 

The Chinese in this country use large 


quantities of these soy bean products 
and it is stated on good authority that 
soy bean cheese is manufactured here, 
though seldom eaten, except by the 
Chinese. 


VEGETARIANISM AND HARD 
WORK. 

A workman in one of the English 
shipyards where some of the largest 
battleships are made gives his experi- 
ence, which we find in the “ Vege- 
tarian,” in working on a fleshless diet. 
He says: 

“It is just twenty years this month 
since my wife and I began to practise 
vegetarianism. Soon other men in the 
works joined me, and we had furnace- 
men, hammer-men, puddlers, moulders, 
engineers, laborers and lads, all doing 
their daily work without flesh food of 
any kind, without alcohol, without to- 
bacco. They never had a day’s illness, 
they never lost an hour. They had no 
publican’s score written against them 
to be stopped from their wages. We 
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had a vegetarian canteen in the works, 
and were the happiest men in the yard. 
In the evening we used to go all over 
London, speaking in halls to crowds of 
our fellow-workmen, telling the story 
of our life, of its health and strength 
and wealth, and nightly winning con- 
verts to our cause. Then came the 
question of the unemployed in the 
streets at winter, seeking for work and 
finding none. This was in the year 
1896. By the kindness of Mr. Hills, 
work was found on Wanstead Flats; the 
men were employed at digging. But 
many of the men had mixed diet when 
they returned home at night, so Mr. 
Hills started some Unemployed Relief 
Work at Wickford, Essex. This is a 
farm consisting of some acres, situated 
about 15 miles from London. To this 
farm came unemployed and hungry 
men from all parts of London. When 
they first came they were weak, half- 
starved men. At first they could not 
earn 4d. an hour, digging and trench- 
ing at 1s. 6d. per rood. After they had 
been with us about three or four days, 
feeding on vegetarian food and sleeping 
on the farm, they earned from 2s. 6d. 
to 4s. per day. They returned home 
on Saturday, and there was scarcely 
a man but looked better and stronger 
for his stay on the farm. The men 
spoke highly of the food, and always 
wanted to come again the next week. I 
had a good opportunity of knowing all 
about it, as I had to taste the soup and 
food, and to generally superintend all 
their work, and to come in personal 
contact with each man. Now, sir, if I 
wanted anything to confirm me in my 
opinion, what I have seen in the Thames 
Ironworks, and also on the land at the 
farm colony, fully proves that all the 
elements needed for building up a 
strong, healthy body are to be found in 
a well-selected vegetarian diet.” 


THE BEEF-TEA FALLACY. 


As an illustration of the pertinacity of 
error there could hardly be anything 
more striking than the belief that there 
is nourishment in beef tea or the beef 
extracts which are advertised as repre- 
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senting “ounce for pound” the nutrient 
properties of the juicy beef-steak. It is 
true the professional mind has been dis- 
abused of this fallacy, but the error has 
struck its roots very deep into the mind 
of the laity. If the average nurse had 
her way in the matter of feeding the sick 
there would still be passing each year to 
the silent bourne thousands of typhoid 
fever patients, dead of starvation, with 
their stomachs full of beef-tea. When 
one of these “ experienced ” old dames is 
told that there is no more nourishment 
in her bow] of savory beef-tea than there 
is in the water in which she has poached 
an egg, she is one of the more restrained 
of her class if she does not denounce her 
informer as a—well, as a fool. She knows 
better. As she prepares the liquid she 
knows that the beef which she casts 
aside has been divested of all its virtue. 
It is useless to argue with her that the 
nutrient albumen has been locked up in 
the fibre of the beef and that her liquid is 
nothing more than a toothsome solution 
(slightly stimulating) of the salts of the 
beef. It is a fact nevertheless. Apply 
the tests for albumen to the beef-tea and 
the results will be negative. Not that 
beef-tea may be entirely banished from 
the sick-room. It has its place, but that 
is but a subsidiary one. It is a pleasant 
pick-me-up, but nothing more. It may 
be made a pleasant vehicle for the exhibi- 
tion of true food, and when holding in 
suspension the little cubes of toasted 
bread, or the raw egg, it is valuable as a 
nutrient. Its palatability and its grate- 
ful action as a stomachic may in this 
manner be utilized to advantage. 

Modern science has done much to 
neutralize the beef-tea fallacy through 
its introduction of the peptonized prep- 
arations. Many of these are quite as ap- 
petizing as beef-tea, besides presenting 
to the patient true food in a form which 
relieves the weakened stomach of the 
labor of digestion. They have quite ban- 
ished beef-tea from the dietary list of 
the up-to-date physician.—* Therapy,” 
forwarded by E. P. Miller, M.D. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Might is right, say many; and so it is. 
Might is the right to bear the burdens of 
the weak, to cheer the faint, to uplift the 
fallen, to pour from one’s own full stores 
to the need of the famishing.—Napier. 

“Health for Woman,” by George H. 
Taylor, M.D., the author of “ Home Im- 
provement” and “ Massage.” This is the 
most comprehensive work on the subject 
yet presented, and a careful reading of 
the chapters will bring comfort and 
restoration to many suffering women. 
Price, $1.00 Fowler & Wells Co. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By UncrezJor.” 


Fig. 534.—Donald Wells Lockard, 
Indiana, Pa.—A phrenological baby.— 
This child makes a very fine compari- 
son with the little Chinese whom we 
give on another column. In fact, the 
two illustrations appear to be a wonder- 
ful proof of the variation of mental 
development noticeable in childhood. 
Many persons think that it is useless to 
have a child’s head examined before he 
is twelve years old, but we consider that 
the earlier the child is examined, the 
better it is for the parents, as valuable 
advice may then be given in the man- 
agement, training, and education of the 
child, and thus considerable time and 
money may be saved. In the present 
portrait, we see a child who received 
special preparation for its advent from 
its parents (and we wish that more par- 
ents would consider the necessity of 
prenatal preparation). 

The character of this child is indicat- 
ed in his well-developed head. He dif- 
fers in this respect from the little 
Chinese, inasmuch as’ the heads of the 
latter are particularly well developed in 
the posterior region of the side head, 
while Donald Lockard’s is fairly rep- 
resented in the anterior and superior 
portions as well as in the section di- 
rectly above the ears. He should be 
known, consequently, for being a very 
intelligent child with a happy disposi- 
tion and possessing mental curiosity 
which will enable him to gather in- 
formation readily. Fortunately, his 
mother understands human nature, and 


will be able to teach him all he wants to 
know, without fatiguing him with 


books, until after he is six years old. 
Who could refuse to answer his inter- 
esting questions and help him out of 


FIG, 536.—DONALD WELLS LOCKARD, 
DIANA, PA, 


Age nine months in 1899 when the photograph was taken. 


his little difficulties even although they 
had to give some special attention and 
extra time to him? He is a boy who 
endears himself to those who are around 
him. He is strikingly developed in the 
central qualities which make him a 
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good student. He will remember what 
he sees and hears, particularly when he 
hears and sees something that is similar 
or dissimilar. His Causality will reason 
on logical lines, and persons will have 
to be consistent to gain his respect and 
obedience. 

He will be a law to himself, for his 
conscientiousness will make him very 
strict, and he will be very unhappy if 
he is not able to keep his promises and 
agreements. He is sympathetic and 
kind-hearted, he will be the father of 
the fatherless to the little ones who 
have no protector, and will make a true- 
born physician, if he does not follow his 
father’s business and become a builder, 
contractor, electrician, and do the forty 
and one things that are necessary in the 
construction of houses. 

His side head is well developed, 
therefore he could readily take up 
a business that would keep his full 
mind active. He will be ingenious 


and full of his plans and ideas about 
using up ideas as well as materials. 


If anything goes wrong in the house, 
if the windows will not open, or the 
pump-handle breaks, or the doors 
squeak, he will always have some- 
thing to suggest to remedy them. He 
is a firm little fellow, and will show a 
distinct will of his own, and also an ad- 
mirable temper, but he can be easily 
managed, by the right direction of his 
thoughts and the regulation of his ener- 
gies; he is a boy who will need plenty 
of work to do, and if his play, work. 
and study are directed he will make no 
mistake in society, but will fill a very 
important position in influencing and 
benefiting humanity. He must not 
early be forced to study, but be allowed 
to grow strong and well so that the 
picture of health he presents to-day 
may be perpetuated. His neck is rather 
short and he has a full development of 
the vital temperament, which, com- 
bined with the mental, will need the 
motive to give a good foundation to his 
future work. Activity of body through 
well-directed exercises should be en- 
couraged as much as activity of brain. 
Fig. 537.—Norman Harrison, Lon- 
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don, England. Aged seven—This lad 
has a wide awake nature, is full of en- 
thusiasm, and is keenly perceptive in all 
his ideas and lines of work. He is thor- 
oughly practical and will show his prac- 
ticability in asking the use of this or 
that when he sees the thing for the first 
time. 

He has a good business type of head 
and will know how to trade and make 
offers in business. His side head ap- 
pears to be well developed, hence he will 
enjoy the enterprise of making business, 

he will know how to make a shilling go 





FIG. 587.—NORMAN AND RICHARD HARRISON, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Aged seven and six years respectively 


a long way, in fact, he will always get 
the worth of his money and will not al- 
low others to cheat him; he has his eye 
teeth cut relatively speaking at his pres- 
ent age, and he will never be caught 
napping when there is something im- 
portant on hand. He will be a good 
financier, banker, and will invest money 
well. He will look after the smaller as 
well as the larger sums, hence ought to 
accumulate wealth, position, and influ- 
ence. He is shrewd and _ intelligent, 
and considering he is but seven years old 
he is remarkably well developed. 
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Fig. 538.—Richard Harrison, Lon- 
don, England. Aged six years.—This 
child is a bright little specimen of hu- 
manity and will always have a warm 
place in the heart of his associates. He 
will take an interest in the aged who 
need his protecting care as well as in the 
young, hence he will be both young and 
old as the occasion requires. If he had 
a baby to play with he would show that 
he could appreciate fun and frolic, 
while with grandma or grandpa he 
would think- of their wants and fetch 
their spectacles, slippers, newspaper, or 
work. He always wants to be employed 
in doing something useful, and will get 
many opportunities for making friends 
in this way. Nothing is a trouble to 
him, and he will take infinite pains with 
his work. He has great intensity of 
mind and while some boys need calling 
out to do their duty and need reminding 
of their promises he seldom will. A 
sharp reproof will cut him as distinctly 
as a splinter that forces its way under 
the nail. Richard will always have 
something that he can share with other 
boys. He will enjoy things doubly if 
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he finds some one who wants a little 
piece. He is not a quarrelsome lad but 
a very active one. He is quite a little 
philosopher, and will reason things out 
in quite a logical and lawyer-like way. 
He will understand the needs of hu- 
manity and were he to study to be a 
physician he would have all the prac- 
tice he wanted. He will find no diffi- 
culty in getting within touch with peo- 
ple, in fact, he will understand disease 
and realize what is wanted, how to ap- 
ply his remedies in quite an ingenious 
way. He will not treat all alike, even 
if he is not a physician he will take quite 
an interest in prescribing for people 
who are taken sick in his house. He 
will make a first-rate writer and one of 
his special tastes will be to collect books 
in order to get hold of men’s ideas and 
to see whether they accord with his own. 
He has some musical talent and appar- 
ently takes after his mother in his re- 
flective, reasoning, and _ philosophic 
qualities and in his literary and musi- 
cal tastes. He will meet people half 
way and will expect others to do the 
same. 





Paris and its Attractions. 


It is often said that “when good 
Americans die they will go to Paris,” 
but judging from the ever-increasing 
number of Americans who reside in the 
city we judge that they are either pre- 
paring to die or hope to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of the life there for a season before 
they die. There are beautiful cities in 
the world, but it is doubtful whether 
there is any that has more individual 
charms about it than the city in ques- 
tion. It has an exquisite blending of 
the antique with modern progress, and 
the prevailing harmony of cleanliness 
and regularity in its streets and the ex- 
travagant and artistic give it a fascina- 
tion that few cities can command. The 
life, too, in Paris is captivating; to one 
who likes the boulevards, the bois, the 
cafés, the shops, the theatres, the bals- 
champetre, the rest, quiet, and home 


comforts are minor considerations; re- 
creation is evidently the all-engrossing 
occupation and “rapid transit” is the 
order of the day. 

It was in Paris that Dr. Gall died and 
was buried in Pére le Chaise cemetery. 
In the “ Life of Gall,” brought out as a 
centenary memorial to this great think- 
er, a picture is given of the bust over the 
tomb of this illustrious thinker. No 
one thinks of leaving Paris without 
making a visit to this beautiful spot. 
To be buried in the aristocratic cemetery 
of Pére le Chaise is a sign of “ bonne 
famille,” and here among the twenty 
thousand dead repose the remains of 
musicians, Chopin, Cherubini, Bellini, 
and Auber; among writers, La Fon- 
taine, Moliére, Béranger, Michelet, and 
Balzac; among warriors and _states- 
men, Ney, Massena, Thiers, Casimir- 
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Perier; among scientists, Laplace, 
Cuvier, and Arago; among painters, 
Ingres and David; Rachel, the great 
tragedienne, lies with her race in the 
Israelites’ section, and Lafayette is 
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ings are of course the great attraction at 
present. The tour de monde, the mon- 
umental entrance to the exhibition, the 
general view of the Champs de Mars 
section from the Trocadero, having in 
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1. ‘PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 2. THE MONUMENTAL ENTRANCE TO THE EXHIBITION. 
3. CHAMPS DE MARS, SHOWING EIFFEL TOWER. 4. CHAMPS DE MARS AND EXHIBITION 


BUILDINGS. 5. THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 


6. THE TROCADERO AND RIVER SEINE. 7. 


THE INDO-CHINESE GOD. 8. PERE LA CHAISE. 


buried among the Montmorencys in the 
little cemetery of Piepus near by. 

Paris has many beautiful museums, 
that of the Louvre being a great favor- 
ite. A bird’s-eye view of some of the 
leading points of interest in and around 
the city is given in our combination 
picture. The series of exhibition build- 


the centre the magnificent Eiffel Tower; 
the Champs de Mars, during the inau- 
guration, showing the buildings at either 
side; the Celestial Globe, which is sit- 
uated near the river Seine; the Troca- 
dero section, from the Champs de Mars, 
with the beautiful little boats on the 
river; the Indo-Chinese god with the 
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banyan tree around it; and the exten- 
sive Siberian buildings are some of the 
beauties which must not be neglected in 
a visit to Paris. When passing through 
the Rue Royale, which separates the 
building on the north side of the palace, 
the traveller is brought face to face with 
the Madeleine. This building was be- 
gun in 1764 by Louis XV.; the Revolu- 
tion found it still unfinished, and Napo- 
leon ordered it to be completed as a 
temple of glory. It was Louis the 
XVII. who earried out the original in- 
tention of making it a church, and in 
1842 it was completed and stands as a 
massive piece of work surrounded by 
Corinthtan columns. 

Among other things noticeable in 
Paris and perhaps quite as attractive 
among the lady visitors is a visit to Mon- 
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sieur Worth’s, renowned artist in gowns, 
and certainly if one wishes to see fabrics 
of the most exquisite and artistic taste 
one may be gratified by a call in his 
salons. : 
No one leaves Paris without bringing 
away a photograph of the Place de la 
Concorde, which is in the centre of the 
city, and is undeniably the finest public 
square in Europe. Its grand buildings, 
its fine obelisk, its magnificent foun- 
tains, its imposing government edifices, 
with its gilded gates opening into the 
gardens of the Tuileries, and the grand 
boulevards that open out from it and 
lead to the Champs Elysées, with a view 
of the Are de Triomphe in the distance, 
bring to mind the days of Napoleon and 
Josephine. EDIToR. 


Phrenol ogy in Paris. 


By Joun T. Mitrer. 


In the early part of the century 
Phrenology was very popular with the 
leading scientists of France. A mem- 
ber of the Edinburgh Society wrote to 
the editor of the “ New Edinburgh Re- 
view” in 1821 from Paris: “TI have 
heard a belief in Phrenology avowed 
by some of the most eminent professors, 
both of the College and of the Garden 
of Plants. Blainville mentioned in a 
lecture which I heard, that the prin- 
ciples were too well established to admit 
of doubt, and that he himself had made 
many observations, and never found an 
exception. He said that he regarded 
the greater number of the organs as es- 
tablished. Geoffroy St. Hilaire also, in 
his lectures at the Museum of Natural 
History, avows his belief in its doc- 
trines and points out in the lower ani- 
mals many correspondences. Monsieur 
Royer, too, of the Garden of Plants, is 
well known as a decided convert; and, 
indeed, he applied to me to procure for 
him the form of an application to be ad- 


mitted a corresponding member of the 
Phrenological Society of Edinburgh, 
which I obtained and gave him. It is 
worth mentioning also that about two 
years ago, at the request of the Minister 
of the Interior, he commenced lectur- 
ing for the benefit of the Medical Stu- 
dents in Paris.” 

In Nahum Capen’s biography of Dr. 
Spurzheim, prefixed to “ Phrenology in 
Connection with Physiognomy,” by Dr. 
Spurzheim, the following account of 
the organization of the Paris Phreno- 
logical Society is given. This is a good 
indication of the esteem in which the 
leading scientists of France held Phre- 
nology at that time: 

“A Phrenological Society was formed 
in Paris, 14th January, 1831. The ob- 
ject of this society, as stated in its own 
prospectus, is to propagate and improve 
the doctrine of Phrenology. The so- 
ciety publishes a journal, offers prizes, 
and bestows medals of encouragement. 

“The society has a council of man- 
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agement, composed as follows: a cabinet 
council; a committee for editing the 
journal; a committee of funds. 

“The cabinet council consists of a 
president, two vice-presidents, a general 
secretary, two secretaries for the min- 
utes, a treasurer, and a keeper of the 
musuem (material) of the society. 

“On the 22d of August every year, 
the anniversary of the death of Dr. Gall, 
the society holds a general public meet- 
ing, in which the general secretary gives 
an account of the labors of the society, 
reads notices of the members which it 
has lost, and proclaims the names of 
those whom it has honored, announcing 
the prizes which it purposes to bestow. 

“The society have tickets (jetons) 
of presence, bearing the portrait of Gall; 
and on the reverse, the title and year of 
the foundation of the society, with this 
motto—Aux Progrés des Lumiéres. 

“The journal is published monthly. 
Its contents to be: 1. An analysis of 


the proceedings of the meetings; 2. 
Memoirs and other papers which the 


society shall resolve to publish; 3. Ar- 
ticles sent for the journal; 4. A bio- 
graphical bulletin. M. Daunecy was 
elected president, and Casimir Brous- 
sais general secretary. 

“This society, within the first year 
of its existence, consisted of one hun- 
dred and ten members [there are 144 
on the list printed in the first volume 
of the society’s journal |, sixty of whom 
were physicians. Its members are of 
the highest respectability in medicine, 
philosophy and law, with some of both 
chambers of the Legislature. Among 
the members are found: Andral, Profes- 
sor in the Faculty of Medicine of Paris; 
Blondeau, Dean of the Faculty of Law 
of Paris; Broussais, Professor in the 
Faculty of Medicine, and Chief Physi- 
cian of the Val-de-Grace; Cadet, Mayor 
of the Fourth Arrondissement; Cartier, 
civil engineer; Cloquet (Jules), Pro- 
fessor of the Faculty of Medicine of 
Paris, and Surgeon to the Hospital of 
St. Louis; David, sculptor, and Mem- 
ber of the Institute; Falret, Physician 
to the Salpetriére; Ferrus, Physician to 
the Bicétre; Focillon, Assistant Physi- 
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cian to the Invalides; Jullien, Editor of 
the Revue Encyclopédique; Lacoste, 
King’s Counsel; Lenoble, Head of the 
Department of Public Instruction; 
Lucas, Inspector-General of the Houses 
of Detention in France; Moreau, In- 
spector of the Prisons of Paris; Pinel, 
physician; Poucellet, Professor in the 
Faculty of Law at Paris; Rostan, Physi- 
cian to the Salpetriére; Sanson, Sur- 
geon to the Hotel Dieu, etc., etc.” 

“As the public in general,” says the 
Edinburgh Journal, “in this country, 
have rejected Phrenology on the au- 
thority of men of established reputation, 
we exhibit this list of names as authority 
on the opposite side; and maintain that 
they are entitled to at least as great con- 
sideration throughout Europe as those 
of the most distinguished opponents of 
our science.” 


—_——___@—_————___ 


THE CHILD’S HEART. 
The heart of a child, 

Like the heart of a flower, 
Has a smile for the sun 

And a tear for the shower. 
O, innocent hours, 

With wonder beguiled— 
O, heart like a flower’s 

In the heart of a child! 


The heart of a child, 
Like the heart of a bird, 
With raptures of music 
Is flooded and stirred. 
O, songs without ewords, 
O, melodies wild— 
O, heart like a bird’s 
In the heart of a child! 


The heart of a child, 
Like the heart of the spring, 
Is full of the hope 
Of what summer shall bring. 
O, glory of things 
In a world undefiled— 
O, heart like the spring’s 
In the heart of a child! 
—Arthur Austin-JackSon. 


en 
IN THE DINING-CAR. 
He: “Isn’t it delightful to be dining 
together without a chaperon? ” 


She: “I should say so! Marriage is 
certainly a great economy.”—Puck. 
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What is the Need of a Phrenological Institute? 


The most important study for man 
to consider is the subject of the human 
mind. Al] character, all talent, all hap- 
piness are the outcome of this wonderful 
study. As the mind of each individual 
has original peculiarities, and also its 
own susceptibility to culture and train- 
ing, no single arbitrary rule will apply 
to all, training and culture must be 
varied to suit each case or the best re- 
sults cannot be reached. 

So long as men are supposed to be 
pretty nearly alike and are looked upon 
as a hunter would regard a hundred bul- 
lets cast in the single mould, and there- 
fore requiring the same amount of 
powder and a similar aim to reach the 
desired result, it is evident that any sin- 
gle form of education—domestic, eco- 
nomic, scholastic, or religious—must 
be in no small degree misapplied and 
therefore ineffectual. Phrenology and 
its twin sister, physiology, offer the only 
practical solution of the human prob- 
lem. Man exists, is full of power and 


possibilities, he must act; and for each 
person there is a path in life, which in 
many respects follow the exact line 
of no other. Physiology explains the 
temperament and suggests and sanc- 
tions the nutritive and sanitary condi- 
tions best suited to each human being. 
Phrenology reveals the number and nat- 
ure of the mental faculties and their 
infinite combinations; how they can be 
cultivated and co-ordinated in each per- 
son to secure the greatest possible effi- 
ciency and the highest happiness. All 
parents therefore need the light which 
Phrenology and physiology offer to en- 
able them to secure the best type of 
progeny possible to them, and then to 
treat and train it to the best advantage. 

Teachers, doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
and merchants, all, indeed, who are 
called to deal with mind and charac- 
ter successfully, would find their power 
doubled for good by a knowledge of hu- 
man character, and precisely such 
knowledge as Phrenology alone can 
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yield. A professional education should 
not be regarded as complete without a 
knowledge of this subject; and a com- 
mon-school education should embrace 
its rudiments. It is not expected that 
all who study Phrenology will become 
expert phrenologists, but the science 
should have a profession to teach the 
community as there are professional 
teachers to disseminate a knowledge of 
grammar. To supply this demand, or 
at least to open the way for so great a 
boon to this and all coming ages, the 
American Institute of Phrenology and 
the Fowler Institute in London were es- 
tablished. For the many years of their 
existence and the facilities that they 
have extended verify the wisdom which 
gave them being. Their graduates are 
scattered throughout the world, in all 
the professions and in many trades; do- 
mestic training, education, legislation, 
law, medicine, and divinity feel the 
pulses of the new mental philosophy, 
and its influence is felt in a more whole- 
some and broader culture in all that 
makes life a blessing and a power. 


eS 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHREN OLOGY. 


The Annual Assembly of the Insti- 
tute will take place on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 5th, with an evening Reception 
of students and friends. No other 
school in America of like designation 
commands the facilities, or covers the 
field, that it embraces, or offers such ad- 
vantages at so low a cost to the stu- 
dent. The curriculum embraces general 
Anthropology, the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, Physiology, An- 
atomy, Psychology, Physiognomy, Hy- 
giene, Heredity, Ethnology, and Ora- 
tory, and includes such subjects as the 
Temperaments, Brain Dissection, the 
Objections and Proofs of the Old and 
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New Phrenology, Mental Therapeutics, 
the Choice of Pursuits, Adaptation in 
Marriage, the History of Phrenology, 
Human Magnetism, Psycho-Physiology, 
Jurisprudence and Brain Disorders. 

Last year the students had the advan- 
tage of the excellent course of lectures 
given by William Hicks, M.D., Physi- 
cian, Patholagist and Medical Professor. 
He has had a wide experience in prepar- 
ing students in Physiology, Anatomy, 
Insanity, Brain Dissection, and Lab- 
oratory work. The Brain Dissection 
proved most interesting and instructive 
and was a special feature in the course. 
Two lectures of the course were given 
at an asylum and were devoted to clin- 
ical work. The institute is looking for- 
ward to having the same assistance in 
this department.this year. 

‘The long and valued friend to the 
science, Henry S. Drayton, M.D., LL.B., 
A.M., who has been connected with 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for over 
thirty years, will lecture on the History 
of Phrenology, Psycho-Physiology, and 
Human Magnetism, etc. His lectures 
are thoroughly scientific and scholarly, 
and include the results of the latest in- 
vestigations upon the subject of Cere- 
bral Physiology. 

Miss Fowler, daughter of L. N. 
Fowler (who assisted her father and 
Professor Sizer in their work), Vice- 
President of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, Graduate of the Woman’s 
Law Class of the New York University, 
will lecture on Phrenology in its various 
bearings, namely, Its Theory and Prac- 
tice, the Temperaments, Brain Dissec- 
tion according to Dr. Gall, Choice of 
Pursuits, Physiognomy and Ethnology. 

Dr. M. L. Holbrook, associate editor 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, late 
editor of the Journal of Hygiene, and 
author of “ The Hygiene of the Brain,” 
“How to Strengthen the Memory,” 
“ Eating for Strength,” etc., will lecture 
on Heredity, or the laws of inheritance. 
He has had a wide experience in discuss- 
ing this subject with scientists, and has 
made a thorough study of the subject. 

Dr. Charles Wesley Brandenburg, 
Grad. of the Am. Inst. of Phrenology, 
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will lecture on Hygiene, or the laws of 
Health as applied to Body and Brain; 
Foods, and their chemical influence 
upon the body; Exercise, and the effects 
of Narcotics and Stimulants on the hu- 
man system; also the health stimulus of 
each of the Phrenological organs. 

Dr. John Ordronaux, the eminent 
jurist and physician, lecturer for many 
years at Columbia College, will lecture 
on medical urisprudence. 

The Rev. T. Alexander Hyde, teacher 
of Elocution and Voice Culture in rela- 
tion to public speaking, is a graduate of 
Harvard College, the author of “ The 
Natural System of Elocution and Ora- 
tory,” etc., will give special instructions 
in regard to the training of the voice for 
practical purposes in the lecturing field. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes, M.A., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has arranged to give a 
special lecture on Psychology on his re- 
turn from Europe. We feel he needs no 
introduction, as his excellent articles on 
this subject in the JouRNAL during the 
past two years have excited no little in- 
terest. 

Dr. Charles 0. Sahler, of Kingston, 
graduate of Columbia College, will lect- 
ure upon Psychology and Mental Ther- 
apeutics. For twenty years he has been 
studying this subject, and will interest 
all who hear him. 

Dr. Julius King, graduate of the 
Medical College, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
give several special lectures on the Eye 
and Color-Blindness. These lectures 
are illustrated with models, ete., and 
tests are given among the students of 
their ability in detecting various shades 
of colors. 

Dr. Charles Shephard, of Brooklyn, 
will lecture on Diseases of the Brain. 
He has considerable experience on this 
subject, and has devoted a lifetime to 
the study of health and hygiene. 

Charles Brodie Patterson, Editor of 
“Mind,” will lecture on Mental Cult- 
ure; or, How Mind Affects the Body. 
He is creating a new field of thought in 
this respect, and is widely known in New 
York, Boston, Washington, and else- 
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where on the above-named subjects. 
As we are always seeking for the newest 
thoughts relative to mind culture and 
mind development we are fortunate in 
obtaining his interest in our work. 

The above course of lectures will be 
given in the hall of the Institute, which 
is in the central part of New York City, 
in fact, one of the most convenient and 
desirable neighborhoods of the Ameri- 
can Metropolis. The Institute Course 
is recommended to all classes of men 
and women, for it affords an unsur- 
passed opportunity for the study of hu- 
man organization in all its related as- 
pects. Every effort is made to render 
the instruction practically serviceable to 
the student ihrough its clinical work as 
well as by the expounding of its prin- 
ciples, and so minister to his or her own 
development and success whatever may 
be the vocation pursued. We have tes- 
timonials from business men and women 
who have to daily superintend their em- 
ployees and meet their customers; from 
professional men, particularly minis- 
ters, doctors, and lawyers; from parents 
and teachers, as well as private individ- 
uals, all of whom have been graduated 
from the Institute, and who tell us of 
the inestimable value the Institute has 
afforded them. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 


This Institute has just held its Sum- 
mer Examination, the result of which 
will be reported in our next issue. 

The Autumn lectures, which com- 
mence this month, will, we trust, prove 
as interesting as usual. The Evenin 
Classes will be resumed Sept. 18th, | 
the private instruction given from day 
to day. 

Wm. Brown, Esq., J.P., will give the 
opening address on Sept. 19th. Par- 
ticulars of the Institute can be obtained 
from Mr. D. T. Elliott, Phrenologist 
and Teacher, Imperial Buildings, Lud- 
gate Circus, E.C., London. 
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REVIEWS. 


“The Throat and the Voice,” “ The Long 
Life Series,” edited by George Black, 
M.B., Edin. Published by Ward, Lock 
& Co., London. To be obtained of 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York, or L. 
N. Fowler & Co., Imperial Arcade, Lon- 
don. 

Through understanding the general 
construction of the throat, its acute 
troubles, such as enlarged tonsils, diph- 
theria, paralysis of the throat, catarrh, 
and acute laryngitis, one may avoid a 
great deal of unnecessary suffering, and 
the little book that is before us, if care- 
fully examined, will give any reader val- 
uable hints. Who would not like to know 
how to avoid quinsy when this severe 
form of sore throat is troubling him? 
Quinsy generally begins with a chill, and 
this is followed by fever within twenty- 
four hours, sleep becomes difficult or im- 
possible when the mechanical impedi- 
ment to breathing is great. The disease 
lasts longer than common sore throat. 
If, however, the throat is properly man- 
aged and kept in a healthy condition 
very little trouble need be experienced vy 
such a disease. Gargles and solutions, 
and a plentiful supply of water to tone 
up the condition of the throat, are use- 
ful. Croup, which is so common among 
children, is also a disease that begins 
usually with a chill, and should be treat- 
ed at once. The book is divided in its 
second part by a treatment of the voice, 
the way in/which the voice should be 
produced so as to avoid clergyman’s sore 
throat. The proper pitch of the voice in 
reading or singing is considered, and the 
defects are pointed out. Teachers, par- 
ents, and individuals who have any deli- 
cacy of the throat would do well to ob- 
tain a copy of the above-named volume. 

“ Hearing and How to Keep it,” is an- 
other little book of the series, and as 
everyone is anxious to retain complete 
hearing, a condensed treatise on the 
subject is appropriate reading for every 
family. Some people do not ‘know that 
we have three little bones of the ear, the 
anvil, the stirrup, and the hammer bones. 
Others are unacquainted with the proc- 
ess of our hearing, and have never ex- 
amined pictures of the ear or the skul! 
which shows the bony protuberance in 
which is situated the Eustachian tube, 
which is a communication between the 
throat and the drum cavity. Persons 
suffering from deafness study too late 
the conditions of sound and the preserva- 
tion of it in early life. Some diseases 
like measles and throat weaknesses leave 
the ear delicate unless it is properly 
treated. More knowledge of the throat 
and the ear would prevent a great deal 
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of unnecessary suffering. Hardly any 
pain is so difticult to bear as ear-ache. 
If a little present is to be given to a 
friend, would it not be a good idea to 
place some useful hints on the preserva- 
tion of health before our friend? The 
books are so reasonable that the price 
will not prevent anyone from securing a 
copy. 

: The Light Bearer of Liberty,” by J. 
W. Scholl, has been sent us for review. 
It is nicely gotten up, and the cover is 
printed in silver on a red background, 
issued by the Eastern Publishing Co., 
Court Street, Boston. The raison d’étre 
of this little volume is found in the dic- 
tum of the Rev. Homer Wilber: “ Men do 
not make poetry, it is made out of them. 
It is the incarnation of the rare moments 
in the poet’s life when the mind is at 
white heat, and his heart beats like a 
trip hammer. There is something in- 
evitable about it.”” The volume is a series 
of poetic effusions, which show consider- 
able genius. 


“The Report of the Commission of Edu- 

cation for the year 1897-98, Vol. I.” 

Chapter 21 contains ‘* The experimental 

Study of Children, including anthropo- 

metrical and psycho-physical measure- 

ments of Washington school children,” 
by Arthur Macdonald, specialist in the 

Sureau of Education. 

Many of the annotations bear directly 
upon phrenological work. On page 997 
we find the statement, “As circumfer- 
ence of head increases mental ability in- 
creases,” but no explanation is given as 
to how much quality such a percentage 
of head must have. In phrenological 
experience we find that it is not the chil- 
dren with the largest heads necessarily 
that have the keenest intelligence unless 
followed by fine quality of organization. 
The writer goes on to say, “ Children of 
the non-laboring classes have a larger 
circumference of head than children of 
the laboring classes, that the head cir- 
cumference of boys is larger than that 
of girls, but in colored children the girls 
slightly excel the boys in circumference 
of head, that colored girls have a larger 
circumference of head at all ages than 
white girls.” Are we to infer by this re- 
port, and it is supposed to be a scientific 
one brought out by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, that colored girls are brighter 
than white girls because “the cireum- 
ference of head is radically larger and 
mental ability increases thereby”? We 
doubt the logic of this statement. He 
goes on to say that “ bright boys are in 
general taller and heavier than dull 
boys.” “ This,” he says, “confirms the 
result of Porter.” Under his table “ A” 
he gives the shape of head of long-head- 
ed, medium, and broad-headed children, 
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and says that a large proportion of boys 
are broad rather than long-headed. 
Long-headedness, or dolichocephy, seems 
to be an unfavorable sign, for the 
bright show the smallest percentage, the 
average next, and the dull the largest 
percentage. The unruly boys have a 
large percentage of long heads. If such 
a man as Macdonald only took Phrenol- 
ogy with him how much power he would 
have in estimating the ability in judging 
of the brightness of children in arith- 
metic, language, drawing, ete., which we 
find in table “C.” Some other time, 
when space is more at our disposal, we 
will explain the reason why broad-headed 
boys are considered brighter than long- 
headed ones, and why long-headed girls 
are considered to be brighter than broad- 
headed ones. 


——$—$— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr. Miller, New York.—We shall be 
pleased to hear from you whenever you 
can spare a little time from your active 
work. The world ought to be better, and 
we know it is, for your labors in trying 
to set men to think aright. We have 
sent the JOURNALS as you directed. 

H. W. Hayes, Freeport, Long Island, 
N. Y.—You ask for the best way to re- 
move moles from the skin without a 
surgical operation. If they are inherited 
you had better let them remain, and do 
not try to extract them at all. More 
harm will be done to your skin by the 
putting on of exterior lotions than you 
may imagine. 

E. F. W., Chicago, Tll.—You ask about 
the organs of Time and Tune, and can- 
not, you say, make out quite how these 
faculties distinguish themselves. It re- 
quires a good deal of experience in the 
phrenological cult to ascertain whether a 
person has ample facilities for express- 
ing musical talent even when the organs 
of Time and Tune are well developed, 
and it is not to be surprised at that many 
utterly fail to distinguish a person’s 
ability in this respect, so. many things 
have to be taken into account when judg- 
ing of the musical talent. For instance, 
a man with large Spirituality, Ideality, 
Benevolence, and Comparison, with a full 
degree of Tune, Time, and Weight, will 
make a better composer and improviser 
than one who has the large perceptive 
faculties Time and Tune. The latter is a 
good reader, but he seldom knows how 
to rearrange a piece before him; hence, 
while one person may have a mechanical 
musical genius, another may have flights 
of fancy in the composing department. 
The temperament of a person has also to 
be taken into account where music is 
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concerned, also the susceptibility of the 
nature of the individual, and the amount 
of quality of organization. Perhaps in 
the cases you have examined the persons 
have not allowed their ability to be 
called out. 

William J. Kelly, Jersey City, N. Y.— 
We do not know the exact measurement 
of Mr. Wanamaker’s head, but we judge 
from the photographs we have examined 
that he possesses a large one. 

H. J. H., N. Dak.—You ask if milk 
taken from a mare that had been sucked 
by a colt for eight months should be 
given to an infant child, and what would 
the effect be or value in comparison with 
the mother’s milk, and whether we con- 
sider it healthier than the mother’s milk 
if given clear without mixing with water. 
We passed above question on to our med- 
ical editor, who says: “I do not know 
what the result would be, have never 
tried it that I know of, could only find 
out by experiment.” We should think 
that it was not wise to supply the child 
with this kind of milk unless everything 
else failed, and the child was given up 
to die, and then we should suggest that. 
it should be diluted with water. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subseribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b: accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription. 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


537.—B. S. S., Wauwatosa, Wis.—You 
possess a very clearly defined character 
with a fine development of the central 


intellectual faculties, which make you 
analytical, capable of seeing very closely 
into things, and able to remember as- 
sociated ideas with great promptness. 
Human nature is one of your largest fac- 
ulties which should enable you to diag- 
nose disease correctly, and get in touch 
with people of various classes. You take 
a hint quite readily, and seldom need a 
full explanation. Your brain is active, 
your perceptions keen, your ability to 
gather knowledge exceptional. Study 
Phrenology, for it will help you very 
much in your work. 

538.—J. H. H., Fergus Falls, Minn.— 
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You are improving all the time; in fact, 
as you develop your motive tempera- 
ment you will be able to push ahead 
and use your ideas and also your ener- 
gies. You have now quite a distinct 
development of the vital temperament, 
but you are tall, and have the indica- 
tions that you will enjoy active outdoor 
life. You will find it easier to bend your 
attention to work that requires some ac- 
tivity than to that which requires close 
indoor attention. Surveying, navigation, 
or practical engineering will suit you 
better than anything else. 

539.—L. L. L., Ferron, Emory Co., Utah. 
—You have an earnest, sincere, and prac- 
tical nature; you look at things from a 
utilitarian standpoint, and wish other 
people to do the same. You have a genial 
and happy disposition which knows how 
to make the most and the best of things. 
You will make others feel better for be- 
ing in your company. Were you a physi- 
cian disease would take flight among 
your patients when you appeared, for 
you are antagonistic to it, and your per- 
sonal magnetism would chase it away. 
You ought to be interested in several 
scientific, social, and economic problems. 
You hate to see time and money frittered 
away when there are so many opportu- 
nities for doing good with both. You 
know how to crowd a great deal of work 
into your every-day life. You would 
make an excellent teacher, and had bet- 
ter be where you can influence others. 

540.—H. P. O., Castle Dale, Emery Co., 
Utah.—Your character is known for its 
energy and practicability, there is no 
hyprocrisy about your work, you cannot 
pretend to be better than you are, hence 
are afraid sometimes of drawing on your 
imagination for fear that people will 
think that you are artificial. You are 
very ingenious, and know how to use 
tools and work up material. You ought 
to set to work and discover some new in- 
ventions, and make them serviceable to 
others. It would be well for you to 
study practical mechanics, engineering, 
farming, or engage in a hardware busi- 
ness where ingenuity is called into play. 

541.—A. C., Fillmore, Utah.—Your mind 
acts like a streak of lightning; it does 
not take you long to form conclusions. 
You are ready for any enterprise, yet 
look into a thing, and generally know 
how it is going to work out; hence do 
not run many risks that meet with fail- 
ure. You remember faces remarkably 
well, and seldom forget those with whom 
you have had dealings. You take after 
your mother in your temperament and 
your sympathy with others; while your 
keen intellectuality you have inherited 
from your father. You could add much 
to a business by study, and it would pay 
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you to prepare yourself for the profes- 
sional side of your business. 

542.—J. R., Fillmore, Millard Co., Utah. 
—Your vital temperament gives you 
geniality and pliableness of mind; you 
know how to take people, and make the 
most of their knowledge and experience. 
You ought to succeed in music, for you 
have just the organization to appreciate 
both singing and instrumental music, 
and your strong sympathies, social nat- 
ure, and large Time and Tune should 
supply you with ample capacity to work 
out your ability in this direction. You 
could succeed as a teacher, elocutionist, 
reciter, or would make an excellent re- 
viewer, writer, and have artistic tastes in 
the arrangement of your ideas as well as 
in colors, shades, and hues. Your mind 
is very refined, and it is difficult for you 
to blend your tastes with those who are 
rough, coarse, and uncouth. 

543.—A. N., Emery Co., Utah.—Your 
organization shows a distinct develop- 
ment of the motive temperament; you 
are strong, sinewy, energetic, and have 
unusual power to work without fatigue 
and overcome difficulties. You have a 
strong base to your brain which enables 
you to take in at a glance whatever you 
are working at; hence, if you were cut- 
ting down timber, or digging out ore, or 
attending to furnace work, or moulding, 
you would be able to work longer with- 
out giving up to rest than ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred. You have wonder- 
ful recuperative power, and do not know 
when you are tired or exhausted. You 
ought to sleep soundly and enjoy life as 
it passes. 

544.—J. G., Millard Co.,, Utah.—To be 
in your right place you ought to be a 
public man engaged in duties that carry 
you out of yourself and those that will 
benefit the masses. You could make an 
excellent speaker, and would always 
draw the attention and interest of oth- 
ers, for you have an entertaining way of 
telling what you know. Your forehead 
is well developed, and shows remarkable 
power to gain information. You have 
gifts as an analyst, and the foresight of 
a physician, and intuitive judgment of a 
specialist. Your sympathies are broad, 
hence you know how to make the most 
of the excellencies of others, and can 
draw a man out to advantage. Were you 
to engage in business you would need 
one that was comprehensive in its work, 
that touched many subjects and inter- 
ests, and that required help from a hun- 
dred men or more. You like to do things 
on a broad scale. 

545.—D. A. M., Hinkley, Millard Co., 
Utah.—You have an all-round kind of 
character, and can suit yourself to many 
lines of work. You would rather be en- 
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gaged in a business or profession that 
used your intellectual, moral, social, and 
executive faculties, than be where you 
were isolated and cut off from society 
and had to work alone. You are wrapped 
up in others, and do better when you 
have company. Some men can write a 
cold, dry, philosophical treatise in their 
libraries when by themselves, but those 
who touch the people mix in a general 
way with the masses and gain inspira- 
tion, thought, and breadth of intellect 
by such contact. You should show a 
good deal of taste and artistic skill in 
arranging material. You are not one to 
leave the ends loose, but make every- 
thing firm and perfect your work as you 
go along. Your Language is equal to 


entertaining others, and you enjoy the- 


company of real live intellectual people. 
Your influence will be very direct wher- 
ever you are, and your sympathies will 
be easily awakened for the benefit of 
others. 

546.—E. W. K., Emery Co., Utah.— 
Your nature is very refined, and you are 
one of the elect sons of men. You can 
appreciate everything that is perfect and 
beautiful, hence as a writer or speaker 
you will use chaste language. You are 
not likely to lose your temper over 
trifles, but can bear and forbear for a 
long while. You live in your moral brain 
most of the time, and have aspirations 
above the common. You ought to have 


special work to do, and could fit your- 


self for professional duties. You could 
take up banking as a profession, but you 
do not care for money-making for its 
own sake. You should be gifted as a 
writer, and were you to devote yourself 
to geology or the practice of medicine 
you would write out your ideas in a very 
interesting way. You have a brilliant 
future before you if you will take every 
opportunity to devote yourself to study. 
You have keen intuition, and know 
things without being able to explain 
their meaning. You enjoy the study of 
the occult. 

547.—F. E. B., Hinkley, Millard Co., 
Utah.—Your head is large in proportion 
to your weight of body, and you must 
show a good deal of mental activity. 
Causality is a favorably developed organ. 
You are thinking all the time, and sel- 
dom feel alone, but you find it difficult 
to express all you know, therefore must 
try and get into the spirit of talking and 
enlarging upon your ideas. Ideality and 
Constructiveness are very strong in their 
influence over you, hence you idealize 
things, and are not content with the or- 
dinary affairs of life. You are the man 
to oversee work after it has been com- 
pleted, and examine it before it passes 
out of the warehouse. You could design 
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and take up architectural drawing if 
your perceptive qualities were cultivated 
so as to make you accurate in detail. 
You should enjoy poetry, and be where 
there is first-class music, art, or mechan- 
ism. Try to be practical, and study out 
the detail of things more fully. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. Byland writes that he is shortly 
returning to Lebanon, O., that he has 
met with many cultured and intelligent 
people in his travels, and made many 
converts to the science. He has exam- 
ined men of science, philosophy, and 
learning, and has continued to place 
Phrenology on a high level in his visits 
to Castine, O. 

Miss Elsie Cassell Smith has been 
lecturing at Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
has also continued her literary work. 

Mr. T. J. Desai, Lumbdi State, India, 
writes that he lectured on “ The Utility 
of Phrenology ” before the Rajah of the 
Lumbdi State. “ His Highness was great- 
ly pleased, and ordered several copies of 
the Self-Instructor and Phrenological 
busts. Phrenology is getting very popu- 
lar here.” 

De Lancy Allen is at Asbury Park. 

Owen H. Williams is at Atlantic City. 

Edward P. Chalfant is at York, Pa. 

George Cozens writes from Beloit, Wis. 

Rev. Dr. Dodds is working in Hepburn, 
Ta. 

H. M. Elliott is at Lebanon, Kan. 

Ira W. Ely is working in Des Moines, 
Ta. 

N. E. Mulford has returned from Cuba. 

Samuel Grob is lecturing in Schwenks- 
ville, Pa. 

Ira L. Guilford is in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Allen Haddock is on the Continent. 

Madame Hancock is in Beaulieu Street, 
Clements, N. J. 

Charles Homes is in Milmay, Atlantic 
County, N. J. 

J. W. Gimsolley, Lamoni, Ia. 

Joseph O. Jones gives examinations at 
South Bend, Ind. 

William King may be consulted at 
Forestburgh, Tex. 

Dr. Julius M. King is in Chautauqua. 

Miss Mallard has a wide reputation, 
and visitors from the United States 
would be welcomed at her studio in 
Brighton, England. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Morris are enjoy- 
ing a vacation. 

H. W. Smith is in Calvert, Kan. 

John Thompson is in Kimberley, 
Africa. 
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Gustav Stephen is in Berlin. 

Mrs. C. Fowler Wells celebrated her 
eighty-sixth birthday on August 14, 
1900. 

W. E. Fraer is in Vinton, Ia. 
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DESTRUCTIVENESS. 


THE POWER OF SUGGESTION AMONG THE 
MENTAL FACULTIES IN THE EDUCATION 
AND MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN.—NO. II. 


Our experience of late years satisfies us 
that thought dominates and rules where 
everything else fails, but many have yet 
to be convinced of the power they pos- 
sess in allowing their minds more influ- 
ence of a permanent nature over the 
conditions of their body. It is no new 
written upon child-life just now that 
Phrenology should take a very impor- 
tant position in regard to the psycho- 
logical studies of teachers. Few parents 
ean afford to lose sight of their im- 
mense influence over their children, and 
if they did but know how to influence 
them aright we should have less of the 
abnormal side of character developed 
and more of the beauties of the normal 
character presented. Many perents bring 
their children to us to learn how to 
properly understand themselves to train 
the minds of their children aright. A 
mother said to me the other day: “I 
have a very important task to rear my 
two boys who are just at an impression- 
able age: tell me how I ean best do this.” 
Thus Phrenology as a handmaid to the 
right management of children is of in- 
estimable value. With a phrenological 
knowledge of a child’s head, a mother or 
teacher can make such suggestions that 
an individual child may be prevented 
from a life of misery and often of crime. 
It does not take a learned person to fol- 
low out the simple suggestions that will 
result in the modification of many of the 
faculties. Let us take, for instance, the 
organ of Destructiveness. When it is not 
under the control of Benevolence, of Phi- 
loprogenitiveness and Friendship, and is 
largely developed, it may lead to very 
disastrous results if not controlled. 
But, said a mother to me, who brought 
her child for examination, after taking 
it to Professor Ferrier, the great nerve 
and brain doctor, “ How am I to control 
this faculty? Dr. Ferrier admits that 
the head of my child is particularly broad 
over the ears and is naturally destructive, 
but I want some practical help to know 
how to regulate the passion of my child.” 
When there is a decided desire on the 
part of anyone to study the inner work- 
ings of the mind, one has a good field for 
scattering ideas and thoughts that may 
be of use and practical service. T told 
this woman, as I have advised many 
others, how to develop the other qualities 
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that act as a balancing influence over 
Destructiveness. Destructiveness is the 
element that gives energy, force, spirit, 
and pluck, and a child will need these 
qualities as he advances in life, but many 
persons think that Destructiveness is a 
bad faculty and so commence by trying 
to destroy this very element. 

Some persons resort to fear to reduce 
the organ of Destructiveness, and a 
mother will tell a child she will call for 
the policeman to take him away if he 
does not be quiet. But, this is not a per- 
manent or beneficial way of influencing 
a child in the right direction, and there- 
fore should be avoided. When visiting 
Australia a very active two-year-old child 
was brought to me, and I soon found that 
the child objected to sit on a chair. Both 
father and mother began at the same 
moment and threatened to send for the 
geese, if he did not be quiet and sit still. 
This is only one attraction of fear which 
this child had, but the fear of the geese 
would soon pass away when he was old 
enough to feel that he in his turn would 
frighten the geese away. Something of 
a more controlling and quieting nature 
must be done to influence a child who has 
a large base to the brain. Suggestion, 
therefore, can be used if a person is suf- 
ficiently balanced to give it. Sometimes 
a very active child has a bad habit and 
uses his Destructiveness to defend the 
habit. In such case his mother has 
only to give him the suggestion without 
his knowledge as follows: “ You know 
your father and mother are very much 
distressed about the habit you have con- 
tracted; it will do you harm, and you 
are not old enough to realize this; when 
you awake this idea will be so coustantly 
with you that you will be influenced to 
give up the habit and you will immediate- 
ly find the benefit of our advice.” When 
he wakes up he will be found to have 
given up all thought of carrying on the 
habit, and the influence can be repeated 
for a few nights so as to make the 
thought permanent. 

Destructiveness helps all the faculties 
and therefore, as we speak of the organs 
of Language, Acquisitiveness, Memory, 
Benevolence, Continuity, Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, Calculation, Causality and Con- 
scientiousness we shall again refer to 
Destructiveness as a powerful stimulus 
in giving heat and force to the character. 
We hope mothers will try to calmly use 
their influence over children and thus 
build up a character that can utilize all 
the strong forces of nature for a magnifi- 
cent purpose. Remembering: 

“Each day we build by thoughts we 
think, 
And we live in the house we are making; 
We can build a heaven or build a hell, 
All aiding to the road we are taking.” 
Aquilla. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Le Progrés Medical,” Paris.—The 
number for July 14th contains an inter- 
esting article on “ Hydrocephalus.” It 
contains many illustrations showing a 
child with this disease, also the illustra- 
tions of the skull external and internal, 
and a beautiful section of the brain of a 
hydrocephalic patient. .It is cut down 
through the median section, and shows 
the entire opening of the lateral ventricle. 
Two more illustrations show deformities 
of the skull in a front and side portrait. 
The article contains some valuable tales 
in connection with the disease. In the 
number for July 21st the article is con- 
tinued, and further illustrations of the 
brain are given, and two varietés de 
eranés d’hydrocephaliques. In the num- 
ber for July 28th there is an interesting 
account of ler Congrés International de 
Medecine Professionelle. The article is 
profusely illustrated with the portraits 
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of the president and the various profess- 
ors who are presidents of the various 
sections, and a very interesting study 
they are. We would like very much to 
present the portraits to our readers, and 
to describe the salient characteristics of 
each. We must not forget that Gall was 
obliged to leave his own country on ac- 
count of expressions of jealousy, and 
finally settled in France, where he 
brought out his fine work on “ The Func- 
tions of the Brain,” and remained in Paris 
up to the time of his death. 

“Mind ”—New York—contains “The 
New Thought of Immortality,” by the 
Rev. R. Heber Newton; “The Law of 
Compensation,” by Mabel C. Thompson. 
Its articles always display thought and 
culture. 

“ The Ideal Review ’"—New York—con- 
tains an article on “ The Occult, Psycho- 
logically Considered ”; ‘“ The Culture of 
the Self by the Self,” by Rose G. Abbott, 
and “A Plea for the Word God.” 

“The Temple of Health ’—Battle 
Creek, Mich.—is full of practical ideas 
and helpful hints on how to live. Surely 
if we carried out one-half the sugges- 
tions we should be able to live to our full 
limit or period of life. 

“The Humanitarian ’—London—con- 
tains an excellent frontispiece of Sir W. 
B. Richmond, R.A., and an article of his 
on “Smoke and Art.” He refers to the 
smoke that comes through fog and chim- 
neys. He dreams of a smokeless London, 
and what it would be to have a pure, 
clean, smokeless city with a blue sky 
overhead so cloudless, clear, and beauti- 
ful that God would be seen in heaven. 
Nevertheless one is inclined to say with 
the poet: “ With all thy smoke and dirt 
I love thee still.” 

“The Vegetarian Magazine.”—A front- 
ispiece is given of Edward L. Spence, as- 
sociate manager of “ Our Fellow Creat- 
ures,” formerly Probate Judge of Brown 
County, South Dakota. He says, “ Al- 
though fifty-two years of age I feel as 
frisky as a kitten, and am able to begin 
another day’s work on short notice,” and 
“T sincerely believe that much of the ill- 
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health from which people suffer is at- 
tributable to the eating of pork and other 
flesh foods. I have no doubt that it is a 
part of the destiny of the human race 
in its gradual improvement to leave off 
eating animals as have the cannibals left 
off eating human flesh, and eat only 
vegetables.” 

“The Dog Fancier”—Battle Creek, 
Mich.—for August contains an article by 
the Rev. Charles Joseph Adams on the 
subject of “The Telepathy in Dogs.” 
Dogs certainly show a wonderful power 
to interpret the minds of human beings. 

“The American Medical Journal.”—St. 
Louis, Mo.—An article on “ Our Baby,” 
by A. F. Stephens, M.D., is a very inter- 
esting one, and contains valuable advice 
about the various stages of babydom. 
We hope many mothers will read it. 

“Suggestive Therapeutics "—Chicago 
—for August contains an article on “ The 
Sixth Sense,” by Professor W. H. Cheney; 
“The Proper Use of Vital Forces,” by 
John FE. Purdon, M.D., articles upon 
which much thought has been displayed. 

The April “ Druggists’ Circular and 
Chemical Gazette,” says in substance: 
The untoward and even serious after-ef- 
fects of heroin bring forcibly to mind the 
many excellent and time-tried remedial 
qualities of codeine—always safe, always 
certain and uniform. The combination 
of codeine with antikamnia presents a 
most desirable mode of obtaining the full 
value of these two excellent remedies, 
and there is no better form in which to 
exhibit them than in the well-known an- 
tikamnia and codeine tablets, each con- 
taining four and three-fourths grains 
antikamnia and one-fourth grain codeine. 

“Careful for nothing, 
“ Prayerful for everything, 
“ Thankful for anything.” 

“The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety ” 
—Hartford, Conn.—has just come to 
hand. T. H. Marable, M.D., has an- 
swered the question, “ Are the uses of 
tobacco detrimental to mankind?” in 
such a scientific way that no one can read 
the article without feeling convinced of 
its truth. We wish that boys and young 
men could be induced to examine its 
points. ‘“ The Children of the Female In- 
ebriate ” is an article by William Charles 
Sullivan, M.D., which subject is not suf- 
ficiently considered. 

“The Journal of Hygeo-Therapy.”— 
Kokomo, Ind.—Dr. Gifford commences a 
series of articles on “Life Science,” 
which contains some of the _ best 
thoughts. “The Neglect of Drinking 
proper amounts of Water” is an article 
that points out this theory in a very dis- 
tinct way. 

“ Every 
August. 


Month”— New York —for 
This number is given up prin- 
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cipally to stories adapted to the season 
of the year, seaside pleasures, etc. 
“Physical Culture”—New York—con- 
tinues to contain lessons on movement 
cure. It is profusely illustrated. 
“Human Nature.”—San Francisco.— 
Articles on “ A European Trip,” by the 
Editor, who is taking a vacation abroad; 
“Cycle of Life and Motion,” by D. C. Sey- 
mour; “Some early American Phrenol- 
ogists,” by J. T. Miller, are among the 
interesting articles of the month. 


*#——_— 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“ Life and Beauty,” 50 cents a year, is 
the most entertaining monthly we have 
ever seen, and we hope it will reach the 
large circulation it merits. 

“ Science of Life” (O. S. Fowler, $3.00), 
which is simply that great code of nat- 
ural laws by which the Almighty re- 
quires the sexes to be governed in their 
mutual relations. A knowledge of these 
laws is of highest importance. It is 
pure, elevating in tone, eloquent in its 
denunciation of vice. 

How to choose a husband; how to se- 
lect a wife; how to have a healthy and 
happy family. 1052 pages, illustrated. 

“Human Science” (by Professor O. S. 
Fowler, $3.00) treats of the mind and its 
organ, the brain, showing the wonderful 
sympathy between them. 

Of the mental temperament, showing 
the best organization; how bad qualities 
may be improved, and good ones devel- 
oped into controlling powers. 

Of character in individuals, showing 
how to recognize and read it; what traits 
of character are indicated by ‘various 
forms, complexions, eyes, intonations, 
modes of walking, etc. 

In short, there is scarcely a question 
concerning the various relations of life 
which is not discussed and solved in this 
wonderful volume, containing 1211 pages 
and over 200 engravings. 

“Professors O. S. and L. N. Fowler,” 
$1.00. This is the only work published 
giving full and complete instructions 
how to read heads, with rules for finding 
the organs, explaining and illustrating 
each one separately; the authors here 
lay down the rules employed by them in 
their professional work for over sixty 
years. 

It wili show you how to read people 
as you would a book, and to see if they 
are inclined to be good, upright, true, 
kind, charitable, loving, joyous, happy, 
and trustworthy people, such as you 
would like to know. 

J. Howard Moore’s little pamphlet. is 
indeed a “ projectile ”—but one fired at 
the camp of ignorance. Not only is his 
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language vigorous and trenchant, but, 
what is more, the thoughts that he 
clothes with the language are sound and 
mature. It is one of the ablest exposi- 
tions of the superiority of vegetarianism 
from the scientific and ethical points of 
view we have ever come across. 25 cents. 

“A System of Phrenology ” ($1.25), by 
George Combe, with an appendix con- 
taining testimonials in favor of the 
truth of Phrenology, and of its utility in 
the classification and treatment of crim- 
inals. This work was first published in 
1824, and is considered to-day the most 
exhaustive work on the subject in any 
language. It shows clearly the great 
superiority of Phrenology over other 
systems of mental philosophy. 

The American Institute of Phrenology 
contains hundreds of _ busts, _ casts, 
portraits, and sketches of men and 
women; noted and notorious, from all 
classes, including statesmen, soldiers, 
lawyers, divines, inventors, philanthro- 
pists, etc., with murderers, pirates, and 
others from the lower walks of life. Cit- 
izens and strangers will find this one of 
the most pleasant places in the city in 
which to spend an hour. 

“Water Cure in Chronic Diseases ” 
($1.50), by James Mauby Gully. This 
work, which is considered by many a 
standard authority on the water cure 
treatment, has been out of print for some 
time, and responsive to urgent demands 
for it we have brought out a new edi- 
tion, and to show the scope of the work 
we present the following: 

“ Looking Forward. For Young Men” 
($1.00), by Rev. George Sumner Weaver, 
D.D. The young we have always with 
us, and work for them will always be in 
order. The world’s improvements must 
be made largely through them. They are 
the readiest to be instructed, the most 
susceptible to ennobling influences, and 
least hindered by prepossessions and 
prejudices. The hopes of the ages are in 
them, and those who are in sympathy 
with them can help humanity through 
them. The author acknowledges with 
pleasure that of all he has done in a 
many-sided life, that which he has done 
for the young has given him the best 
satisfaction. They have helped him 
while he has endeavored to help them. 
They have renewed his youth, and given 
him inspiration, and now he joins with 
them to give a grand exit to the greatest 
century the world has seen. They are 
to be leaders in the great uplifts of the 
society that is to be. All hail to them 
and the centuries for which they are pre- 
paring. In the hope of joining with 
them to keep step to the music of human 
improvement and joy, the author asks 
once again to be admitted to their com- 
pany and confidence. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOL.- 
OGY. 


The annual session opens the first 
Wednesday of September. Topics: 

General Principles.—The philosophy of 
the organic constitution, its relation in 
mind, character, and motive. 

Temperaments, as indicating quality 
and giving peculiarity to mental manifes- 
tation, also as affecting the choice of oc- 
cupation; the law of harmony and 
heredity as connected with the marriage 
relation; proper temperaments for 
health, long life, talent, virtue, and vice. 

Phrenology.—Mental development ex- 
plained; the true mode of estimating 
character; comparative Phrenology and 
its meaning. 

History of Phrenology in Europe and 
America, and its enriching influence on 
education, literature, domestic life, gov- 
ernment, morality, and religion. 

Ethnology.—The races and tribes of 
men, and how to judge of nativity of 
race; especially how to detect infallibly 
the skulls of the several colored races. 

Anatomy and Physiology.—The brain 
and nervous system; reciprocal influence 
of brain and body; dissection of brain. 

Objections. to Phrenology, whether 
anatomical, physiological, practical or 
religious; Joss or injury of the brain; 
thickness of skull; fatalism, materialism, 
moral responsibility, etc. 

Phrenology and Religion.—The mora) 
bearings of Phrenology; its relation to 
religion, education, and virtue. 

Choice of Occupations, and how to put 
“the right man in the right place.” 

Phrenology and Marriage.—The right 
relation of the sexes; what mental and 
temperamental qualities are adapted to 
a happy union and healthy offspring, and 
why. 

Natural Language of the Faculties, and 
how to read character thereby. 

Examination of heads explained; heads 
examined by each of the students, who 
will be thoroughly trained how to make 
examinations privately and publicly. 

Hygiene.—How to take care of the 
body as to dress, rest, recreation, food, 
diet, right and wrong habits. 

Psychology.—Under this head, mesmer- 
ism and clairvoyance will be explained, 
and the laws discussed on which they 
are supposed to depend. 

Heredity.—The law of inheritance in 
general and in particular; how to deter- 
mine which parent a person resembles. 

Insanity, its laws and peculiarities; 
the faculties in which different persons 
are most likely to be insane. 

Idiocy, its causes and how to avoid 
them; proper treatment of the imbecile. 

Elocution.—How to cultivate the voice; 
eloquence, how to attain the art. 
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How to Lecture.—The best methods of 
presenting Phrenology and Physiology to 
the public, and how to secure success. 

Text-Books.—Among the works most 
useful to be studied by those who wish 
to master Phrenology, we recommend 
the following ‘“Student’s Set,” which 
will be sent by express for $10, when all 
are ordered at one time: 

“ Brain and Mind: a Text-Book,” $1.50; 
“The Temperaments,” by N. Sizer, $1.50; 
“* How to Read Character,” by S. R. Wells, 
$1.25; “Constitution of Man,” by G. 
Combe, $1.50; ‘“‘ New Physiognomy,” by 
S. R. Wells, $5.00; ‘“ Self-Instructor in 
Phrenology,” by L. N. Fowler, $5.00; 
“Popular Physiology,” by R. T. Trall, 
$1.25; Phrenological Bust, by Fowler & 
Wells, $1.00. 

“Personal Magnetism” (Barnes), 25 
cents: A word to the wise—Every living 
being has its own peculiar magnetism— 
Example—Personal magnetism the me- 
dium through which persons are at- 
tracted or repelled—One’s success in any 
sphere depends as much or more upon 
personal influence than intelligence; this 
is demonstrated in every-day life—It 
plays an important part in love, busi- 
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ness, and society—It beautifies, strength- 
ens, and cheers those who give and those 
who receive. 

“The Constitution of Man,” cloth, 
$1.25 (George Combe). The only author- 
ized American edition; 436 pp., illustrat- 
ed. It is estimated that over half a 
million copies of this work have been 
sold. Though first published in 1828, it 
it still extensively read, and is consid- 
ered one of the most remarkable books 
ever written. 

“Lectures on Phrenology.” George 
Combe; $1.25. Including its application 
to the present and prospective condition 
of the United States. The extensive 
knowledge and sound philosophy exhib- 
ited in these lectures must inspire the 
reader with profound respect for the in- 
tellectual power and attainments of the 
author, 

“Moral Philosophy; or, the Duties of 
Man Considered in his Individual, Do- 
mestic, and Social Capacities.” George 
Combe; $1.25. This work appears in the 
form of lectures delivered by the author 
to an association formed for the indus- 
trious classes of Edinburgh; they created 
at the time considerable excitement. 
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times. 

_2. The Duality of the Sexes, and Reasons for Mar- 
riage. 

_3. The fundamental principles on wich True Mar- 
riages are based. 


4. The temperamenta] and educational adaptation of 
one party to the other. 


5. Health as the most important factor ina Sanitary 
Marriage. 


6. Physical Culture as an element in Marriage. 


7. Marriage among the ancient Spartans and its 
lessons for modern civilization. 


8. How Science is applied to improving animals and 
plants, and may be applied to improveing the race. 

g. The Mixing of Races and its importance. 

10. The difficulties wich are encountered. 

rr. Importance of having Children, especiall 
and healthy ones, and the disadvantages of Mo 
sickly or bad ones. 

12. Reproduction, its nature and la > 
structive chapter). a eae & 

13. What and how parents transmit good and bad 
qualities to their offspring. 

14. The laws of Sanitary parentage (also ° 
tant chapter). = ee ( denen 
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HYPNOTIC CONTROL 


I have just prepared a Mail Course of five 
complete lessons on this subject, and have them 
bound in booklet form. The Complete Mail 
Course will be sent to any one for only 10c. sil- 
ver. This course of instructions contains my 
‘atest discoveries and methods with which you 
can hypnotize any subject, no matter how hard. 
I have written them for the benefit of profes- 
sional hypnotists, and all who wish to greatly 
increase their percentage of success. No matter, 
student, whose instructions you have, and no 
metter what your degree of success, if you send 
me 10c. I will send you this complete course, 
which will enable you to fasten on to any in- 
complete instructions and succeed right from 
the start. No matter whether you have ever 
studied hypnotism before or not, you will find 
yourself succeeding at first trial. You can hyp- 
notize any one that complies with these original 
methods. I repeat, that you are just as sure to 
hypnotize the first person that complies with 
these methods as you are sure that the sup 
Prof. R. Ee. Dutton. rises and sets. . 

WRITE HIM. These complete instructions, mind you, will be 

sent for only 10c., actually enabling you to thor- 
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in this little book, which will be sent te any one for 10c. 
silver, enabling you to be as good an operator as any one 
living. Mind you, this can be successfully accomplished by 
the study of this little book, without further charge. 

I am so absolutely confident that you will be successful, 
right from the start, with these instructions, that I will 
even send them Subject to Examination, if so de- 
sired, just to prove to the most skeptical that they form 
the best course ever sold for 10c., and to all who send the 
dime, if any should be dissatised, money will be cheerfully 
refunded. But this Mail Course is just as described, for I 
would not dare to use the mails for any fraudulent pur- 
pose. This bargain offer is limited, so send at once to 
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“The name itself suggests what Antikamnia {s, and what its remedial properties are:—Anti (Greek-Avri). 
Opposed to, and Kamnia (Greek-Kapvo¢), Pain—therefore, “ANTIKAMNIA” (Opposed to Pain)—a remedy to 
relieve pain and suffering. 


“In certainty and celerity of action, it has been found superior to any of its predecessors in this field, espe- 
cially in cases of Acute and Chronic Neuralgia. Neuralgic Toothache, Tic-Douloureux, Myalgia, Migraine, 
Hemicrania, and all forms of Headache, yield to its influence in a remarkably short time, and in no instance have 
any evil after-effects developed. The chief claim advanced in favor of Antikamnia over all other products is, that 
its use is not followed by depression of the heart. 


“The dose for adults, which always gives relief in severe headaches, especially those of bookkeepers, 
actors, lawyers, students, mothers, teachers and nurses, in short all headaches caused by anxiety or mental strain, 
is two tablets, crushed, followed by a swallow of water or wine. It is the remedy for La Grippe.@As a preventive of 
and cure for nausea while traveling by railroad or steamboat, and for genuine mal de mer or sea sickness, Antikamnia 
is unsurpassed, and is recommended by the Surgeons of The White Star, Cunard and American Steamship Lines. 

“There are very many Important uses for Antikamnia, of which physicians as a rule may be uninformed. A 
five grain Antikamnia Tablet prescribed for patients before starting on an outing, and this includes tourists, 

icknickers, bicyclers, and in fact, anybody who is out in the sun and air all day, will entirely prevent that demoral- 
zing headache which frequently mars the pleasure of such an occasion. This applies equally to women on 
shopping tours, and especially to those who invariably come home cross and out of sorts, with a wretched “‘sight- 
seer’s headache.”” The nervous headache and irritable condition of the busy business man is prevented by the 
timely use of a ten grain dose. Every bicycle rider, after a hard run, should take two five grain Antikamnia 
Tablets on going to bed. In the morning he will awake minus the usual muscular pains, aches and soreness. As a 
cure and Se eon of the pains peculiar to women at time of period, Antikamnia is unequalled and unaccom- 
panied by habit or unpleasant after-effect. If the pain is over the lower border of the liver, or lower part of the 
stomach, or in short, be it headache, side-ache, backache, or pain of any other description caused by suppressed or 
irregular menstruation, it will yield to two five grain tablets of Antikamnia. This dose may be repeated in an hour 
or two, if needed. For very prompt relief, it is advisable to crush the tablets and swallow them with a little wine. 
diluted whisky or toddy. A dozen tablets kept about the house, will always be found useful in time of pain.” 
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THE WONDERFUL MISSION 


OF THE 


INTERNAL BATH 


The record of its cures and benefits reads like a revela- 
tion to those hitherto unacquainted with it. It is used 
(by means of the“ J. B. L. CASCADE,”’ the only 
scientific appliance for this urpose) ie hundreds of the 

st-known people in New York and by innumerable min- 
isters, lawyers, actors and other persons whose intelli- 
gence gives unequivocal weight to their testimony. 


ban have thousands of testimonials from well-known 
people 

The following is from one of Philadelphia’s most prom- 
inent and respected merchants: 


JOHN LUCAS 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 10, 1899. 

Dear Prov. TYRRELL: 

In response to yours of the 5th, no man ving has 
reater cause to speak highly of vour J. LB. L. Cascade 
han myself, for, had it not been for its use a few years 
ago, I should not be living to-day. I was in charge of a 
faithful man nurse and the best medical attendance ar 
Portland Springs and so low and ill, it was considered 
questionable by the doctors if I could reach my home 
alive, and death considered certain within a week after 
arrival. My attendant followed out your instructions to 
the letter in persevering with the use of your Cascade 
and though now in my 76th year I am hay whe a fair 
share of health, apart from weakness of my hear 

I recently returned from Jamaica, West Indie “ "travel- 
ling from one end to the other, per rail and in carriages. 
with comfort. I have bought and made presents of your 
Cascade to several personal friends, all of whom are de- 
lighted with the wonderful results of its use. 

Very sinew: yours, 
OHN LUGAS, 
Firm of Jonn Lucas & Co. 


We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a 
simple statement setting forth this treatment. It con- 
tains matter which must interest every thinking person. 
lf you live in New York you are earnestly invited to call, 
and make an appointment for a free treatment, but if you 
can not call, write for our pamphlet ‘“The What, The Why, 
The Wavy,” whic bs Will beaent tvee onapeticntton, together 
with our Great Special Offer for this month only. 
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1562B BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Vital F’*orce 
How Wasted and How Preserved, Causes and 
Cure. By E. P. MILLER, M.D. Eighteenth 
thousand. 144 pp. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 

A medical experience of many years has con- 
vinced the author that people of all ages and both 
sexes are suffering from abuses of the sexual function, 
which, in most instances, are begun and continued in 
ignorance of the terrible results which are sure to fol- 
low. This book is calculated to throw light upon an 
important subject :—to redeem those who have already 
started in the wrong way, and to save those whom the 
want of just such knowledge as this book imparts 
might lead to sickness, suffering, and premature death. 

Hon. Gerritt Smith; “In giving this book to 
the world you have shown yourself to be its wise and 
faithful friend.” 

‘‘Each item in the category of nameless vices [is 
taken up and impressively condemned as it only could 
be by a man of thorough medical knowledge and ex- 
tensive experience.” —Rochester Union. 


Elow to Bathe 
A Family Guide for the use of Water in gg 
Health and Removing Disease. By E. P. MIL- 
LER, M.D. Twenty-first thousand. 72pp. 8vo. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

This little work describes in a concise, plain, practi- 
cal manner, all the different forms of baths, and con- 
tains minute instructions in regard to the application 
of each. Methods of home treatment are fully dis- 
cussed, and their application to different conditions, 
temperaments and diseases, indicated. It tells just 
how, when, and under what circumstances water may 
be beneficially applied. and seeks, by timely advice, to 
prevent the harm which results from its injudicious 
application. 

Judge H. R. Low, of New York City: “I have 
read your excellent work entitled ‘How to Bathe.’ I 
regard it as the best thing of the kind I have ever read. 
Tt should be in every family; and if it was studied and 
its directions heeded, it would do more good than half 
the works on Materia Medica that have ever been 
written ”’ 


“HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY” 
_ ee 
Natural ank Scientific Methods of Never 
ditiatittind 


By Dr. M. L. Hotsnoox. 


CONTETS. 


1—Introductory. The Nature of Memory. 

2—The Best Foundation for a Good Memory. 

5—Memory and Nutrition; Memory and Fatigues 
Memory and the Circulation of the Blood; 
—~ of the Blood; Memory and Disease: 
femory and Narcotics. 

4—Exaltation and Degeneration of the Memory. 

s5—Memory and Attention. 

6—Memory and Repetition. 

Z— Memory and Associations, Links and Chains. 

—A Striking Example of Restoration of the Mem- 

ory, and the Methods Employed. 

9—Methods of Memory Culture fcr Schools, 

10—Self-culture of the aaere. 

r1—Memory for Names and its Culture, 

12—Memory for Faces and its Improvement. 

13—Memory for Places and Localities. 

14—Culture of the Musical Memory 

15—Strengtheaing the Memory for Facts and Events, 

16—Memory for Figures and Dates 

17—The Figure Alphabet. 

18— Tricks of Memor . 

19—How to Learn a New Language, or jhe Surest and 
Most Effectual Way to Ensure an Easy and 
Accurate Reproduction of Ideas. 

20--Culture of a Memory for Words. 

21—Advice to Clergymen Concerning Their Memories, 

22—The Lawyer’s Memory. 

23—Mastering the Contents of a Book. 

24—The Art of Forgetting and What to Forget. 

25—Abnormal Memories. 
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